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III. 


JUSTICE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


THE recommendations of the Commissioners on the admin- 
istration of Local Justice in the Highlands, will meet with 
universal approval outside official and interested circles. They 
state that, in Sutherlandshire, Lewis, the Long Island district of 
Inverness-shire, and in the Isle of Skye, containing a population 
of close upon 84,000 souls,and having three local sheriff-substitutes 
there are only nine procurators, or law-agents. Two ofthese are in 
Skye, one being the procurator-fiscal, while the other is, practically, 
factor for the whole Island, depute-clerk of the peace, bank agent, 
distributor of stamps, collector of taxes, collector for road assess- 
ments, member of five,and clerk and treasurer of all, the School 
Boards in Skye, with, according to his own evidence, “ a number 
of minor offices” besides. The difficulty which the poor thus 
“experience in securing professional advice is to be deplored.” 
This, however, “can scarcely be removed by legislation,” but it is 
recommended that small debt summonses, “the cost of which is 
always quite disproportionate to the amount sued for,” should be 
served by registered letters. The Secretary of State is directed 
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to consider the propriety of courts being held more frequently in 
a greater number of populous centres, in those remote districts, to 
meet the convenience of the inhabitants, for which ample statu- 
tory powers already exist. 

The office of sheriff-substitute, in the Highlands, is not always 
considered a desirable one. This has the effect of limiting the 
selection to a comparatively inferior class of practitioners, and 
“the choice of the responsible authorities may often, and do fall 
on parties altogether unacquainted with the peculiar condition of 
life in the districts referred to, and ignorant of the habitual lan- 
guage of the people.” It is suggested that in making selections 
for this office, Government would more frequently appoint local 
practitioners, and that both the sheriff and procurator-fiscal, in 
places where the offices are least coveted, should have a recog- 
nised claim to more desirable appointments afterwards. The “im- 
portant qualification of a knowlege of Gaelic” should not be lost 
sight of in the appointment of sheriffs and procurators-fiscal. 
These officials “ are placed under many disadvantages with re- 
ference to society and residence,” and it is delicately insinuated, 
“that there might possibly be in some cases an unconscious 
admission of external influences; and, in other cases, the existence 
of such influences might be suspected where it does not operate ;” 
so, to secure “the perfect independence of the local sheriff, he 
should be relieved as far as possible of all embarrassment and 
obligations in his social relations, and be provided with an official 
residence by Government.” We shall leave the Commissioners 
themselves to say the rest, in their own words :— 


“ There is a natural tendency in the poor and remote locali- 
ties, to which we are adverting, towards a concentration of offices, 
partly consequent on the inadequate remuneration of public 
functionaries, partly on the paucity of qualified persons, and 
partly, it may be, on the desire of local power, which is attached 
to the cumulative possession of positions of this nature. The 
clerkship to the School Board, the collectorship of rates, the office 
of distributor of stamps, the clerkship of harbour trusts, the 
local bank agency, the factorate for private estates, and others, 
may be, and are in some measures, united in the hands of a single 
individual, while other persons, perhaps equally deserving, hold 
no Offices at all. This, when carried to excess, is a state of things 
to be deprecated, but Crown offices alone can be controlled by 
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authority, and those which are principally open to our remarks, 
are the offices of procurator-fiscal and sheriff-clerk. We are of 
opinion that these functionaries, so closely identified with the 
administration of the law, should be prohibited from doing any 
professional work or any business for profit, other than their 
proper business respectively, either by themselves, or their part- 
ners, deputes, or others, and that this restriction should contem- 
plate functions performed in other counties, as well as the counties 
in which they hold their appointments. If regulations of this 
nature should, in some cases, involve the neccessity of higher 
salaries being appropriated to the offices in question, the number 
of the offices might be reduced by consolidation, but even if the 
aggregate charge to the Treasury were slightly augmented, it may 
be hoped that Government would not decline a concession re- 
commended by the interests of justice.” 


Lochiel dissents from these recommendations, except as 
regards the proposal to serve small debt summonses by registered 
letters, and the desirability of a knowledge of Gaelic, on the 
part of candidates, for future appointments of procurator-fiscal 
inthe Highlands. The latter he holds to be essential. He agrees, 
in principle, that this official ought to be confined to his special 
duties as public prosecutor, but opposes it, in practice, on the 
ground that, where his work is light, his salary would have to be 
very considerably increased, and provision would have to be 
made for a pension after a certain number of years’ service; and 
further, that, from having, in most cases, so little to do, he would 
be idle, and would consequentiy deteriorate in efficiency; or, on 
the other hand, he would expend his energies in making work 
for himself, to the great annoyance of his neighbours. |Lochiel 
objects still stronger to confine sheriff-clerks to the exclusive 
performance of their official duties—a fact for which he will, no 
doubt, receive the warm acknowledgments of one of these 
officials at least, the Sheriff-Clerk for the County of Ross, who is 
at the same time the Conservative agent for the County of 
Inverness, and paid Secretary for the Tory Newspaper Printing 
and Publishing Company in the Capital of the Highlands. This 
official is, apparently, specially referred to in the Report under 
the proposed restriction which should “contemplate functions 
performed in other counties,” as well as the counties in which 
they [sheriff-clerks] hold their appointments. 
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DEER FORESTS AND GAME. 


The Commissioners, in the consideration of this part of their 
subject, have gone beyond the effect of deer forests and game on 
crofters and cottars, and have entered fully into the social and 
economic aspect of both. The principal objections to deer 
forests presented during the inquiry were— 


1. That they were created to a great extent by the eviction 
or removal of the people, and had been the cause of de- 
population. 

. That land now cleared for deer might be made available 
for profitable occupation by crofters. 

. That it might at all events be occupied by sheep farmers, 
and that a great loss of mutton and wool to the nation 
might thus be avoided. 

4. That in some places, where deer forests are contiguous to 
arable land in the occupation of crofters, damage is done 
to the crop of the latter by the deer. 

5. That deer deteriorate the pasture ; and 

6. That the temporary employment of gillies and others in 
connection with deer forests has a demoralising effect. 

First.—There was not much difficulty in coming to the con- 

clusion that generally it was sheep and sheep farmers who were 

removed to make room for deer forests, just as the former had 
previously secured the eviction of the people to make room for 
themselves. No one who knew the country and the facts ever 
had any other opinion on the subject; and it was not the friends 
of the people or those who took up their cause, but the sheep 
farmers and their friends, who raised the cry of depopulation 
against the forests when righteous retribution came upon them- 
selves for having driven out the inhabitants by being driven out 
themselves in turn. Few will grudge them and those landlords 
who encouraged them in their cruel work the misfortunes which 
are now fast overtaking both. Deer forests within reasonable 
limits are, in our opinion, much the lesser evil, though we trust the 
day is not remote when, in many cases, deer will again give place 
to man, as sheep and sheep farmers are now giving place to deer. 

The Commissioners only found one clearly established case of 

removal of crofters, “for the purpose of adding to an existing 
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forest, though other cases might be cited of the diminution of 
crofting area for the same purpose, and on further examination 
examples of the transfer might probably be discovered.” The 
particular case referred to, is the deer forest of Sconsar, in the 
Isle of Skye, the property of Lord Macdonald,” where eighteen 
small crofters were removed,” about thirty years ago. Particulars 
of another glaring case are given in the Appendix to the Report— 
which the Commissioners must have overlooked—where the Rev. 
Angus Macrae states that, “about the year 1867, the whole town- 
ship of Balmacaan, where there were over twenty families, who 
were living pretty comfortably,” were turned out in a body, “as 
the place was added to the forest.” Again, sixteen tenants dis- 
appeared from Shewglie, the most of the pasture having been 
added to the same deer forest.* Further, the eviction of the old 
inhabitants from Guisachan is so notorious that it is difficult to 
understand the object of the statement in the Report. Mr Colin 
Chisholm brought these evictions, to make room for deer, or 
add to the amenities of a deer forest, prominently before the 
Commissioners. There were sixteen tenants and eight cottars 
removed. In his examination at Kingussie, Lord Tweedmouth 
stated, “I at once say that Mr Chisholm was entirely correct in 
stating I, when I took possession of Guisachan in 1855, found 
sixteen tenants.” The fact that, according to his Lordship, most 
of these died in the district, after they were removed from their 
holdings, does not affect the fact that these families, and others 
in the place, numbering 227 souls, had every one of them, been re- 
moved from their holdings, which they had held on leases of 19 
years, for the extension and “ improvement” of the amenities of 
a deer forest, and that those who are in their place now are mere 
day-labourers, depending on day’s wages. Other cases might 
be cited, and it is a pity they are not named in the Report. 

As to the number employed on sheep farms and deer forests, 
the latter have, on the whole, the best of it ; the pay is also far 
better, and the work much more agreeable than on sheep farms. 

Second—The Commissioners come to the conclusion that 
not much of the land now under deer could be made available 
for profitable occupation by crofters, “except as shielings or 
summer grazing for cattle and sheep.” 


* Both these places are on the Seafield Estates, in the County of Inverness, 
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“Tt is of course true that there are few deer forests where an 
occasional spot of hard green land might not be found which 
would be available for a crofter’s residence and cultivation; but, 
looking to the small proportion of arable pasture land in such 
places, it may fairly be assumed that almost insuperable diffi- 
culties would be offered to the settlement of crofters in these 
deer forests, as they would find it impossible to defray the ex- 
pense of purchasing the large sheep stock which the ground is 
competent to carry, even though they would not in this case be 
obliged to take over the stock on the ground at valuation.” 


Compare this with the facts submitted by Mr Colin Chisholm in 
the case of Glencannich, one of Mr Winan’s forests, in Strath- 
glass. Many other similar instances could be given. Mr Chis- 
holm gives the names of the following military officers and 
clergymen born and bred of comfortable parents, who lived 
on small holdings in the very heart of this one Glen, now a per- 
fect desolation :— Colonel James Chisholm, Lieutenant Archi- 
bald Chisholm, born at Lietrie; Major James MacLean, Captain 
Rory MacLean, born at Carrie; Ensign Duncan MacLean, Ensign 
Colin MacRae, and Angus MacRae, born at Carrie; Colonel 
Alexander Chisholm, Colonel James Chisholm, Governor of the 
Gold Coast of Africa; Captain Valentine Chisholm, Lieutenant 
Angus Chisholm, and Ensign John Chisholm, born at Mucrack; 
Lieutenant Christopher MacRae, Lieutenant Theodore Mac- 
Rae, Ensign Finlay MacRae, Ensign William MacRae, and 
Lieutenant John and James Chisholm, born at Invercannich. 
Mr Chisholm gives the name of the following Glencannich 
Catholic clergymen, whom he himself remembers :—Bishop 
William Fraser, Rev. William Fraser, and Rev. Archibald 
Chisholm, born at Craskie; Rev. Duncan MacKenzie, Rev. 
Angus MacKenzie, Rev. Archibald Chisholm, Very Rev. Hugh 
Chisholm, Dean of Paisley; and the Rev. James Chisholm, born 
at Lietrie; and the Rev. Finlay MacRae, born at Carrie. “In 
my humble opinion,” says Mr Chisholm, “this list will show that 
they were abreast of their neighbours in social position and in 
general intelligence. However, the crude management of factors 
and former proprietors cleared out every one of the forty-five 
families, whom I have seen formerly in Glencannich.” 

It is a pity that the Commissioners did not themselves visit 
some of these deer forests, under the guidance of people who 
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could have given them occular demonstration of the large amount 
of excellent arable land which has been appropriated in some of 
them, and which undoubtedly could now be profitably used for 
agricultural purposes. 

Third—The sheepish allegation against deer forests—that if 
they were occupied as sheep farms a great loss of mutton and 
wool to the nation would be avoided—is very ably discussed and 
pretty completely disposed of. This was another of the allega- 
tions of interested and selfish sheep farmers, with which we 
never had the slightest sympathy. The Commissioners have 
taken four sets of figures, compiled from as many sources, by 
four different persons, all independent of each other, with different 
objects and interests. The number of sheep displaced to make 
room for deer are, according to these authorities, respectively 
400,000, 320,000, 335,000, and 395,000; the latter brought 
out as the result of a calculation of the acreage made by the 
Secretary of the Commission, who gives the total area under deer 
forests in Scotland at 1,975,210 acres, a larger area even than that 
stated by the advocates of sheep. 


“Tt may thus be assumed,” the Report says, “in the absence 
of any contradictory evidence, that the figure 395,000 fairly re- 
presents the number of sheep which might be grazed on land 
now occupied by deer forests. Before calculating the quantity 
of mutton which would thus annually be lost to the country, 
further deductions might be made which would no doubt be 
legitimate, but which need not be here taken into consideration. 
Suffice it to say, that as sheep in the Highlands do not come 
into the market until they are three years old, and making no 
allowance for losses, there would be an additional annual supply 
of about 132,000 if all deer forests were fully stocked with sheep. 
It is thus abundantly evident that in view of the sheep in the 
United Kingdom amounting to 27% millions, besides all the beef 
grown at home, and all the beef and mutton imported, both dead 
and alive, from abroad, the loss to the community is not only 
insignificant but almost unappreciable ; while, owing to the large 
importation of wool from abroad, the additional supply of home- 
grown would be altogether unimportant if the area now occupied 
by deer were devoted to sheep.” 


In this calculation no notice has been taken of the amount of 
venison raised in the forests, which is said to equal about one- 
fifth of all the mutton displaced to make room for deer, 
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Fourth—tThe next complaint is that arable land in posses- 
sion of crofters in the vicinity of deer forests is liable to be ravaged 
by the deer, “in which case the cultivator is exposed to a double 
prejudice—substantial injury and the hardship of night watching.” 
To remedy this, the Commissioners propose that when the forest 
belongs to the same landlord, “the proprietor should be bound 
to erect a sufficient deer fence round the arable land of the town- 
ship, or the individual crofter’s holding, in so far as it is requisite 
for the complete protection of the party or parties injured. This 
fence should be maintained by the proprietor in regard to skilled 
labour, transport, and purchased materials, the crofters being held 
to afford unskilled labour on the ground.” 

In the case of deer coming from lands belonging to any pro- 
prietor other than the landlord of the ground trespassed upon, 
the Commissioners recommend the effectual and natural remedy 
of killing the intruder. They say— 


“Under such circumstances the only practical solution might 
be to grant an inalienable right to the crofter to kill the deer on 
his arable land when found injuring his crop.” 


This, of course, must mean that the deer is to be killed, in- 
dependently of where he may come from, provided the animal is 
on the ground and injuring the crop of the tenant, whether there 
is a deer fence or not. The landlord should be held to maintain 
the fence in a state of repair suitable for its purpose, or suffer 
the consequence of his neglect by the killing of his deer. 

Fifth—On the question of the deterioration of the land 
under sheep or deer, the Commissioners do not give a definite 
opinion, but they say that if this takes place more in the case of 
a deer forest than on land under sheep, the “deterioration is 
obviously of a remediable nature ;” that this can be done by the 
burning of grass of a ranker character than is usually left on 
sheep grazings, and “ so afford the only practicable mode of con- 
veying to the tops and steep sides of mountains that artificial 
manure in the shape of ash of which by universal consent they 
stand so much in need ;” and, “ whatever be the relative merits in 
this respect of sheep and deer, there is a general concurrence in 
favour of reverting to an admixture of black cattle as a means of 
restoring the fertility of the soil.” 
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Sixth.—As regards the alleged demoralising effect of sport- 
ing employment on the character of the keepers and gillies en- 
gaged in it, we have always held that, except in so far as this 
occupation could be said to be of an unproductive character, the 
charge otherwise was most unfounded ; and we quite agree with 
the finding of the Commissioners, on this point, “ that the allega- 
tion is not consistent with experience.” 

The Report next discusses whether deer forests are of sub- 
stantial benefits to the various classes which compose the com- 
munity in the Highlands, and the Commissioners at once 
reply that “there can be no doubt, that in the case of land- 
owners this is so,” and this “advantage is especially felt at the 
present moment, when sheep farms are difficult to let”; that is 
when the landlords are reaping the whirlwind. Having stated 
the high price of sheep, low price of wool, and high valuations and 
other reasons in explanation of the unwillingness of new tenants 
to offer now for sheep farms, we are told, quite accurately, that— 


“ On the other hand, when the tenant of a large pastoral farm 
comes to the end of his lease, and finds exceptionally high prices 
going for sheep, there is a strong temptation to take advantage of 
the opportunity and quit the farm. The proprietor thus finds 
himself with a large sheep farm thrown on his hands, which he 
does not want, and to enter upon which he has to provide many 
thousands of pounds; without much prospect of making such 
profit as will pay him both his rent and a fair interest on his 
capital.” 


Will any one be particularly sorry for this result? These 
gentlemen, or their predecessors, have been gambling, with heavy 
stakes, and it is now their turn to lose. Can they complain? 
In ordinary gambling, the players themselves and their backers 
are the only losers, but the Highland landlords have gambled 
away the people whose ancestors secured their estates for them 
—the inhabitants of those very districts—to win higher rents from 
sheep introduced in their place, and they are now reaping the 
righteous reward of that cruel and short-sighted policy; and yet 
we are told in the Report “that it can hardly be a matter of 
surprise, that in these circumstances, he”-—the landlord, in con- 
tinuation and aggravation of the old policy—*“tries to let his 
land as a deer forest, and secure a good rent, besides relieving 
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himself of what must involve great expense and a heavy responsi- 
bility;” and that, were it not for deer forests, “ much of the land in 
the Highlands might be temporarily unoccupied, or occupied on 
terms ruinous to the proprietors !” 

It is urged that the difference between the sporting and 
agricultural rents would make a difference of about 17 per cent. 
on local taxation, quite overlooking the fact that people, having 
the land under cultivation, in decent, comfortable homes, would 
not only largely increase the present agricultural value of the 
land—in many cases four or five fold—but that they would be 
far better able to bear higher assessments, even should that be 
necessary, than in their present miserable condition, when such a 
large proportion of them is driven to the poor’s roll, as the direct 
consequence of this vicious system of deer forests and sheep farms 
Under a proper system of land tenure the ever-increasing assess- 
ment for the poor would soon be so much reduced as to be 
practically unappreciable, as under the old system before the 
clearances and the advent of sheep. 

Considerable, indeed large expenditure has been made in 
many places in consequence of the existence of deer forests, 
which necessarily benefited the people for the time; but this 
outlay will not in all cases prove of permanent advantage either 
to the country or people ; but to compare the advantages of sheep 
farms with forests in this respect would be simply ludicrous, 
even though by far the greater part of the money expended on the 
latter is paid for imported labour from the towns—such as masons, 
joiners, plasterers, plumbers, slaters, and other like tradesmen. 

The comparison has hitherto been made, however, only as 
between deer forests and sheep farms; not between deer forests 
or sheep farms, and a numcrous thriving tenantry with mixed 
herds of black cattle and sheep as in the past, and such as the 
Report recommends in future as the best means for restoring the 
fertility of the soil. The force of this is felt by the Commissioners, 
for they fully admit that the formation of deer forests are cal- 
culated, in an altered form, to perpetuate an admited evil—* the 
absence of a graduated local representation of the various orders 
of society.” This is specially felt in the case of the. large pastoral 
farm, and it “is not much mitigated by the change of the farm 
to forest ;” the “area, consolidated in a single hand, is greater still 
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the gulf between the labouring people and the leaders of social 
life is as wide as ever, the leaders are less concerned in local in- 
terests, and intermediate social positions are blotted out.” This 
has been quoted at greater length already, but it is necessary to 
repeat it, at least in substance, here; in fact, it cannot be repeated 
too often. 

The Commissioners conclude the portion of the Report 
déaling with deer forests and game in the following terms :— 


“Having said this much on the origin of existing deer 
forests, and their effects on the various interests connected with 
them, and by which they are surrounded, we cannot close this 
branch of our Report without some reference to the results which 
might attend an unjustifiable extension of the area thus employed. 
It has been stated to us in evidence, that most of the land specially 
adapted by its natural features, and by the habits of the deer, for 
this purpose, and which can, without substantial injustice to other 
interests, be thus applied, is now appropriated, and that the for- 
mation of other forests, to any great extent, is not likely to take 
place. This may be the case, if we regard the practice of the 
sport over large areas, with the maximum amount of skill and 
exertion, such as the best class of stalkers desire to use, but we 
are not satisfied that, under the temptation of pecuniary induce- 
ments, especially at the present time, the afforestment of the 
country might not be expanded with sufficient opportunities for 
sport at lower altitudes, on better land, in a better climate, nearer 
to or within the zone of profitable cultivation and pasture, 
especially within those limits which might afford a suitable situa- 
tion for the establishment of small holdings, and the extension of 
crofting cultivation. These considerations render it obligatory 
on us to guard ourselves distinctly against certain inferences which 
might be deduced from statements and admissions embodied in 
our preceding remarks. We have considered it our duty to record 
unequivocally the opinion that the dedication of large areas ex- 
clusively to the purposes of sport, as at present practised in 
the Highlands, does not involve a substantial diminution of food 
supply to the nation, and we have amply recognised the various 
benefits which are in many cases associated with the sporting 
system, where it is exercised in a liberal and judicious spirit. In 
doing this, our design has been to qualify and correct erroneous 
impressions which are prevalent in many quarters on this subject. 
We would not, however, have it thought that the views which we 
have here expressed, imply an approval of the present appropria- 
tion of land in all cases to unproductive uses, far less an indis- 
criminating application of additional tracts to a similar purpose 
in future.” 
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Having referred to the areas available for the supply of the 
British markets, the means of transport, the powers of purchase 
and of consumption, the Commissioners hold that “as long as the 
sea is open, additional and more fruitful lands in our country 
might still be sterilised, without any available effect on the 
quantity or price of provisions accessible to the industrial classes.” 


“ Yet,” they ask, “who would admit that Scotland should be 
made a wilderness, even if the inhabitants were provided with better 
lands and more lucrative occupations elsewhere? No one could 
contemplate the conversion of the whole extent of good pasture 
land, and of possible arable land, at a moderate elevation in the 
Highlands into forests, without alarm and reprobation, and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that any serious movement towards 
such an issue would be arrested by the force of public opinion, 
attended with an amount of irritation much to be deprecated. 
We do not anticipate with any degree of certainty that the con- 
tingency to which we have adverted would arise, but considering 
the divergency of opinion expressed, the possibility of unfortunate 
results, and the prevailing excitement in connection with this 
question, we may well consider whether your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Parliament may not contemplate such legislative 
restrictions as would restrain the progressive and immoderate 
afforestment of land, and allay the apprehensions which are 
widely felt upon this subject.” 


The Commissioners then proceed to indicate the lines on 
which legislation might proceed. Provisions should be framed 
by which the crofting class would be protected against further 
curtailment of their present arable or pasture lands—as well as of 
areas which might hereafter be found suitable for expanding 
cultivation and small holdings—for the purposes of deer forests. 
No land should be withdrawn from the crofting class for this 
purpose in any circumstances, “except in exchange for other 
lands of like value and convenience, and with the free consent of 
the occupiers.” The Report continues— 

“The appropriation of land to the purposes of deer forests 
might be prohibited below a prescribed contour line of elevation, 
so drawn as to mark in a general but effective way the limit of 
profitable root and cereal cultivation, of artificial pasture, and of 
pasture adapted for wintering live stock—a line which, on the 
east side of Scotland, in a high latitude, might be approxi- 
mately fixed at an altitude of 1000 feet above the sea level, and 
on the western seaboard, at a lower level than 1000 feet, making 
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allowance locally for the convenience of the march. The advan- 
tage attached to this system would be, that the area of land 
which could possibly be devoted to sport would be circumscribed 
once for all, and all indefinite apprehensions, whether on the 
part of the farmer, the crofter, or the public at large, would be 
set at rest. The disadvantage attached to the hard and fast 
boundary would, on the other hand, be that the line might in 
some cases include for the purposes of sport exceptional spots 
available for profitable use, and might in others, especially on 
the West Coast, exclude rugged and precipitous tracts, extending 
to the very verge of the salt water, of little use to the crofter or 
farmer, trom situation or quality, but yet well suited for deer.” 


An alternative proposal is made that, before any land is withdrawn 
from arable or pastoral occupancy, a Government officer should 
inspect and report upon it, and that any portions of it suitable for 
cultivation or for wintering sheep should be reserved, while the 
remainder could be used by the proprietor at his discretion. In 
the case of the formation of a new deer forest, or of the addition of 
new land to an existing one, at whatever elevation, it is proposed 
that “ The proprietor should be bound to expend a certain sum, 
say not less than three years’ agricultural rental of the area so 
applied, in forming plantations or in the construction of buildings, 
fences, roads, and other permanent works.” Lands “exclusively 
devoted to deer,” not let or proposed to be let to a sporting 
tenant, but reserved intentionally for the use of the proprietor,” 
should be assessed “on the basis of the sporting rent, and not on 
the basis of the agricultural value as is at present the case.” 

The Commissioners decline to recommend the adoption of a 
proposal “ frequently submitted ” to them, “ namely, that a special 
rate of assessment should be imposed on the annual value of 
lands used for the purpose of deer-stalking alone”; for their 
object is to control the abuse of forests—* not to punish or im- 
poverish the landlord”; and they do not think that an additional 
tax would go far to prevent afforestment, thought it might raise 
the rent to the lessee, and diminish the return to the proprietor, 
while it would act indiscriminately in all cases, whether the 
appropriation of the land was harmless or injurious. 

But, as already stated, a curious, inexplicable, and most in- 
equitable finding follows these recommendations. It must be 
given entire, in the words of the Commissioners. Here it is— 
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“The preceding remarks are not intended to apply to ex- 
isting forests. We would not think it equitable that these areas 
should be subjected to exceptional legislation, other than that 
which may be made applicable to agricultural or pastoral lands, 
even at the termination of current leases. Existing forests here 
have been cleared of sheep, consolidated, arranged for a specific 
use, and furnished with appropriate buildings, roads, fences, and 
other ameliorations, often at considerable expense, under the 
sanction of existing laws. Valuable interests have thus grown 
up, which could not be set aside without imposing on the proprie- 
tor greater sacrifices than he could be justly required to undergo,” 


Criticising the township proposals of the majority of the 
Commissioners, especially the proposal for the establishment of 
new townships, Lochiel declares that to entertain the hope that 
any proprietor will knowingly add to the crofting population on 
his estate emigrants from other districts, is to assume that men 
are governed by benevolent considerations to the total exclusion 
of all motives of self interest, a theory in which he is “unable to 
concur.” We have already quoted Sir Kenneth Mackenzie where 
he contrasts the landlords’ “pecuniary interests” with phil- 
anthropic schemes for increasing the number of agricultural 
occupiers, and says that “ while human nature remains what it is, 
I fear philanthropy will be the weaker of these two motives.” 
No better illustration of this weakness and this view of personal 
interests could be found than those exhibited by the excellent pro- 
posals made by the Commissioners respecting future deer forests; 
but which they recommend should not be applied to existing 
forests. Oh no! Lochiel’s forests cover an area of 56,260 acres, 
and Sir Kenneth Mackenzie’s 45,540 acres, and from these they 
draw large revenues, not to mention that weakness of human 
nature which always stands up for the existing interests of a 
privileged class. On no principle whatever, which excludes the 
consideration of the weaknesses of human nature, can the distine- 
tion made in the recommendation of the Commissioners between 
existing and future deer forests be explained ! 

Game.—The Report fully admits “the ravages of ground 
game, and the mischief done to corn in stook by flying game.’ 
As to the latter they recommend that compensation should 


“Be awarded to the sufferer in a manner more summary 
than has hitherto been used, by means of valuation made on the 
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spot by two arbiters, with an oversman to be appointed by the 
Sheriff, whose decision should be final as to the amount in which 
the adjacent proprietor is liable.” 


Referring to the loss inflicted on the tenant by hares and rabbits, 
the Commissioners say— 


“ There appears to be some ignorance prevailing among the 
small tenants as to the tenor and intention of the Act, and an 
impression in some places that they cannot exercise their statu- 
tory rights, with regard to the destruction of game on their hold- 
ings, for fear of incurring the displeasure of their landlord. Nor 
can we affirm,” they say, “ that this impression is entirely without 
foundation. We have, indeed, met with no instance in which a 
tenant has been disturbed on account of exerting his lawful 
powers, but we have met with two factors who, when interrogated 
on the subject, were not able to state unequivocally that the ten- 
ants were at perfect liberty to act as they pleased in this respect 
without any fear of bad consequences ensuing.” 


These two factors are, our old friend Mr Alexander Mac- 
donald, of Isle of Skye proportions, and Mr Adam Hoon, factor 
for Mr Hebden of Eday,in Orkney. Having heard the evidence 
of the one and read that of the other, we are much surprised 
at the extreme sensitiveness displayed by the Commissioners in 
the Report by the negative form in which the refusal, and, in- 
deed, the whole paragraph, is put; while the fact is notorious 
throughout the whole Highlands that no tenant-at-will dare exer- 
cise his statutory rights of killing a rabbit destroying his crop, 
without endangering his position in his holding, on the great 
majority of Highland estates. The Commissioners, however, 
very emphatically declare that— 

“Tt is very desirable that proprietors should make it clearly 
known to the small tenants-at-will, who are imperfectly informed 
and in a precarious position, that they can freely and safely use 
their rights in the destruction of ground game.” 

It is to be hoped that this recommendation will be at once 
given effect to; but it requires a stronger faith than we possess to 
believe that proprietors, generally or largely, will do anything of 
the kind. When it is done we shall be very glad to publish the 
fact in each case, if requested to do so, free of charge. 


(To be continued.) 
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CELTIC MYTHOLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER MACBAIN, M.A., F.S.A. SCOT. 





XV.—CELTIC BURIAL RITES. 
THE customs at burial and the disposal of the dead among the 
early Celts can only be discovered in a general way. The 
earlier Aryan races evidently burned the bodies of the dead, 
preserved the bones in urns, and raised over them a circular 
mour.d. The poems of Homer present us with what may be 
regarded as typical examples of early Greek and Celtic burials. 
A pyre of wood was constructed, and on the top of it the body 
was laid. Sheep and oxen were slain, their fat was placed 
about and upon the body, and their carcases were heaped around 
it. Jars of honey and oil were placed on the pile. Horses, 
favourite dogs, and captives were slain and cast on the pyre, and 
the whole set on fire. A wail was raised and the dead addressed 
by name. When the fire burned low, it was finally extinguished 
with wine, the bones were collected—‘ the whitened bones,” as 
the poet says—and placed in an urn of gold. Then they duga 
grave, and raised over it a mound. In historic times, in Greece 
and Republican Rome, the burning of the dead was the excep- 
tion, not the rule; but in Imperial Rome the custom revived, 
and became the rule, while inhumation, at least of the better 
classes, was the exception. Christianity, however, finally stopped 
the burning of the dead. The old mounds had also developed 
into the elegance of built tombs, vaults, and monuments with 
inscriptions and other accessories of civilisation Among the 
Celts of Gaul in Czsar’s time, evidently the Homeric age of 
burial was still prevalent; all the classical writers of that and the 
succeeding century testify to the burning of the bodies among 
the Gauls, but they are silent as to the character of the tombs. 
“Their funerals,” Czsar says, “are magnificent and costly, con- 
sidering their civilisation ; and all that they think was dear to them 


when alive they put in the fire, even animals ; and shortly before 


this generation the slaves and dependants that they were con- 
sidered to have loved, were burned along with them in the 
regular performance of funeral rites.” Mela confirms this fully: 
“They burn and bury along with the dead whatever is of use to 
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them when alive, and there were some who, of their own free 
will, cast themselves on the funeral piles of their relatives, ex- 
pecting to live along with them.” Thus, we have not merely the 
burning of the bodies, but also the burning of things useful in 
this life, and more especially of slaves and relatives; the latter 
practice having become, previous to historic times, obsolete. No 
trace of the remembrance of a time when the dead were burnt 
can be found in the earliest histories and myths of Ireland or 
Britain, although abundance of instances occur where personal 
and other property has been durzed along with the dead; and 
even the immolation of captives is not unknown, as when the 
Munster hostages were buried alive around the grave of Fiachra, 
about the end of the fourth century of our era. Sacrifice of 
animals is referred to in the story of °Etain, the fairy queen of 
Eochaid Aiream, who was left to “dig the Fert (grave), to raise 
the wail, and slay the quadrupeds,” for Ailill the king’s brother. 
Burial of arms is mentioned more than once; an old “ Druidic” 
poem celebrates the fall of Meg-Neid, King of Munster in the 
second century of our era; it says— 
‘** The grave of Mog-Neid is on Magh Tualaing, 
With his lance at his shoulder, 
With his club, so rapid in action, 
With his helmet, with his sword.” 
The Scottish Gaelic “Lay of Dargo” presents us with a much 
more touching and important instance of devotion than any of 
these. Dargo’s wife expressed her love for her husband when 
the concocted story of his death was brought to her, the effects 
of which killed her, in these words— 
** Chi mi ’n seobhag, chi mi ’n ci 
Leis an d’roinn mo rin an t-sealg, 
*S o na b’ionmhuinn leis an triuir, 
Cairear sinn ’san dir le Dearg.” 
I see the hawk, I see the hound, 
With which my love performed the chase, 
And as the three to him were bound, 
Let us in earth with Dearg have place. 

What kind of tomb was erected over them? In answer to 
this question, we are at once referred to the numerous barrows 
and tumuli scattered over the country, and more especially in 
Ireland, where the remarkable mounds on the Boyne could not 
fail to attract the attention of all ages. “The traditions and 
K 
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history of the mound-raising period have in other countries passed 
away,” says Standish O’Grady very truly ; “but in Ireland they 
have been all preserved in their original fulness and vigour, hardly 
a hue has faded, hardly a minute circumstance has been suffered 
to decay.” A proud claim is this, and one which for the very 
uniqueness among the nations that it postulates for Ireland, 
invites criticism and suspicion. The Euhemerist historians and 
scribes of Ireland have woven an intimate chain of connection 
between every event of their modest (!) four thousand years’ 
chronology and the topography of their country; be it the for- 
tunes of Cesair before the Flood, or of Partolan immediately 
after, or of Brian Boromh a generation or two before the writer's 
time, yet every event is chronicled with a minuteness of gene- 
alogy, detail, and localisation that is quite oblivious of the per- 
spective of time, the long roll of ages with their change of customs, 
and the uncertainty as to the far distant past. We saw that the 
Irish gods were changed to kings; nay, more, their tombs can 
still be seen cn the banks of the Boyne! There are the barrows 
of the Dagda and his heroes, and there, too, Cuchulain rests 
beneath his mound. But just about his time Eochaid Aiream 
had introduced the practice of simple burial beneath the earth, 
and had abolished the old custom of burying the dead “ by rais- 
ing great heaps of stones over their bodies.” These barrows are, 
mythologically considered, pre-Celtic ; they are beyond the ken 
of Irish history and myth, just as much as the Cromlechs are, 
which popular archeology accounts for as the “ Beds of Diarmat 
and Grainne” or “Granna’s Beds”—the beds occupied by this 
pair in their flight before Finn. Considered, again archzologi- 
cally, they belong also to the races that preceded the Celts, as the 
character of the interments and of the accompanying articles 
proves. We have, however, continued reference in the myths 
and tales to the burial of early Christian times—the grave, the 
stone over it, and the inscription. How little the Irish writers 
understood the change of customs wrought by time is seen in the 
description by an Irish writer of the 12th century of the burial 
of Patroclus at Troy ; Achilles “built his tomb, and he set up his 
stone and wrote his name.” Homer’s account has already been 
given. The Irishman described the custom of his own time as 
existing in the time of the Trojan War. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CAMERONS. 
By the EDITOR. 





XIX. 
THE ’FORTY-FIVE—( Continued. ) 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, speaking of Lochiel’s character, says that 
he was one of the most honourable and well-intentioned persons 
in whom the patriarchal power was ever lodged. “ Far from en- 
couraging the rapine which had been, for a long time, objected 
to the men of Lochaber, he made the most anxious exertions to 
put a stop to it by severe punishment ; and while he protected 
his own people and his allies, he would not permit them to inflict 
any injury upon others. He encouraged among them such kinds 
of industry as they could be made to apply themselves to, and in 
general united the high spirit of a Highland Chief with the sense 
of a well-educated English gentleman of fortune. Although pos- 
sessed of an estate, of which the income hardly amounted to 
seven hundred a-year, this celebrated Chief brought fourteen 
hundred men into the Rebellion, and he was honourably dis- 
tinguished by his endeavours on all occasions to mitigate the 
severities of war, and deter the insurgents from acts of vindictive 
violence."* The same writer says, referring to the Chief's 
generous decision to join the Prince at the outset, against his own 
better judgment :—* Thus was Lochiel’s sagacity overpowered by 
his sense of what he esteemed honour and loyalty, which induced 
him to front the prospect of ruin with a disinterested devotion, 
not unworthy the best days of chivalry. His decision was the 
signal for the commencement of the rebellion ; for it was gener- 
ally understood that there was not a Chief in the Highlands who 
would have risen had Lochiel maintained his pacific purpose,” 
and he adds that, as an example to the rest of his followers, he 
went the length of ordering one of his men to be shot. After 
passing the Forth, on the march from Perth to Edinburgh, abuses 
were committed by the army—taking sheep in the neighbourhood, 
and shooting them against orders. It has been stated that he 
actually shot this man by his own hand, but the statement is not 


* Tales of a Grandfather. 
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credible. It is, no doubt, founded on Dougal Graham’s Metrical 
History of the Rebellion. The Glasgow Bellman, who appears to 
have been present, says :— 


Here for a space they took a rest, 

And had refreshment of the best 

The country round could then afford, 
Though many found but empty board, 
As sheep and cattle were drove away, 
Yet hungry men sought for their prey ; 
Took milk and butter, kirn and cheese, 
Of all kinds of eatables they seize ; 

And he who could not get a share, 
Sprang to the hills like dogs for hare ; 
There shot the sheep and made them fall, 
Whirled off the skin, and that was all ; 
Struck up fire and boiled the flesh, 

With salt and pepper did not fash ; 

They did enrage the Cameron Chief, 

To see his men so play the thief ; 

And finding one into the act, 

He fired and shot him through the back ; 
Then to the rest himself addressed : 

** This is your lot, I do protest— 
Whoe’er amongst you wrongs a man: 
Pay what you get, I tell you plain ; 
For yet we know not friend or foe, 
Nor how all things may chance to go.’ 


’ 


Referring to the part Dr Archibald Cameron took in improving 
the habits of the people of Lochaber, before Culloden, the author 
of the Historical Account of his Life says, after describing the 
former habits of the people, “that the whole Clan, by means of 
his and his brother’s instructions and regulations, were greatly 
reformed in their morals; honesty and industry increased every- 
where by the encouragement given by their patrons, who took 
all imaginable pains to instruct them in the principles of justice 
and religion, and to civilise their manners by teaching them to 
behave like rational and sociable creatures.” The same writer 
records the change which came over them under these in- 
fluences, before the battle of Culloden :—* At the breaking out 
of the Rebellion,” he says, “the clan was judged to consist of 
about 800 fighting men, fit to bear arms, bold, stout fellows, and 
trained up in the exercise of arms; but what was most to their 
praise, they were not so addicted to pilfering and robbing their 
neighbours, which most of the other clans in the Highlands were 
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notorious for, particularly the Macdonalds; for young Lochiel 
being a man of honour and probity himself, took abundance of 
pains, nor was his brother the Doctor less assiduous in reforming 
the people of his clan and to infuse into them true notions of 
justice and honesty, and as Lochiel was the Chiéf Magistrate 
amongst them, he punished their excesses with a becoming 
severity, and at the same time endeavoured to inculcate into 
them better principles, and juster notions of right and wrong 
than they had hitherto learned. So that though he was both 
beloved and feared by great numbers of them, yet there were 
many who hated both him and his brother, because they would 
not suffer them to spoil and plunder their neighbours, which was 
allowed by most of the other chiefs of the clans; but Lochiel 
little regarded their clamour on that account. He knew his 
authority was sufficient to keep them in subjection, and he gave 
himself no trouble about anything they should report against his 
administration.” ; 

Lochiel kept up a regular correspondence, both with the 
Chevalier and the Prince during his residence in France. Many 
of these letters are printed in the Stuart Papers, and they help 
to illustrate several incidents in Lochiel’s latter days not generally 
known. They will especially show how urgently he advocated 
another expedition to the Highlands, to regain the British 
Crown for the Stuarts, and how his services had been appre- 
ciated by the Chevalier and Prince Charles; how a patent of 
peerage was made out in his favour, though his father was still 
alive; and various other facts in connection with himself, his 
family, and friends. Several of these letters are given at length 
in the now completed History of the Camerons, about being 
issued in a separate volume. 

In one of these the Chevalier de St George, writing to Prince 
Charles, from Albano, on the 7th November 1747, says :— 

I have received my dearest Carluccio’s of the 16th October, and am very glad 
Lochiel has at last got a regiment. I remark, and take well of you, that you do not 
directly ask of me to declare Lochiel’s title, for after what I already wrote to you on 
such matters, you could not but be sensible that these were things I could not do at 
this time, were I not to declare all the latent patents (which are in great number), 
and which it would be highly improper to do. I should please but one, and disgust a 
great many other deserving people, and in Lochiel’s case I should particularly dis- 


oblige the other clans, who have all warrants as well as he. Neither is Lord 
Lismore’s case a precedent for others, since his title had not been declared without he 
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had come to be about me in the way he is. Lochiel’s interest and reputation in his 
own country, and his being at the head of a regiment in France, will make him more 
considered there than any empty title I could give him ; and as he knows the justice 
both you andI do his merits and services, I am sure he is too reasonable to take amiss 
my not doing now what would be of no use to him, and would be very improper and 
inconvenient for us. 


Donald Cameron was “a man of good parts, great probity, of an 
amiable disposition, universally esteemed, and was at great pains 
to soften and polish the manners of his clan."* He married 
Anne, daughter of Sir James Campbell, fifth Baronet of Auchin- 
breck, with issue— 

1. John, his heir and successor, born in 1732. 

2. James, a man “of great hopes and spirit,” a Captain in 
the Royal Regiment of Scots, in the service of France, com- 
manded by Lord Lewis Drummond. He died, unmarried, in 
1759. 

3. Charles, who succeeded his brother John as Chief of the 
clan. 

4. Isabel, who married Colonel Mores of the French service. 

5. Janet, who died a nun in the Carmelite Convent, Paris. 

6. Henriet, who married Captain Portin of the French ser- 
vice, without surviving issue. 

7. Donalda, who died unmarried. 

The “ Gentle Lochiel ”” died on the 26th of October 1748, at 
Borgue, of inflammation in the head, having been Chief for less 
than a year, when he was succeeded by his eldest son, 

XX. JOHN CAMERON, described as “a man of extraordinary 
merits, who inherited all the virtues of his worthy ancestors, and 
was esteemed by all who knew him.” When his father died he 
was only sixteen years old. He held the rank of Captain in his 
father’s regiment, and afterwards in the Royal Scots. His 
position in France will appear from the following correspondence, 
which will also throw additional light on the events surrounding 
the death of his father, and conclusively establish the esteem in 
which Lochiel and his family were held by the ex-king and his 
son. 

On the 4th of November 1748, Drummond of Balhaldy, 
under the signature of “ Malloch,” wrote from Paris to the 
Chevalier de St George :— 


* Douclas’ 
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It is so long since the situation of affairs I had any concern in, permitted my 
troubling your Majesty directly with accounts from this place, that it becomes cruel 
in me now to be obliged to begin to inform you of the less your Majesty has of the 
most faithful and zealously devoted subject ever served any Prince, in the person of 
Donald Cameron of Lochiel. He died the 26th of last month of an inflammation 
within his head at Borgue, where he had been for some time with his regiment, 
and where I had the melancholy satisfaction to see all means used for his preserva- 
tion, but to no valuable effect. There is no great moment to be made of the death 
of people who continue in their duty to your Majesty, having no temptation to 
swerve from it, or of others who have an affectation of zeal and duty to procure 
themselves subsistence, nor even those whose distresses, when personal, or flowing 
from oppressive tyranny, determine to be freed of the load by all reasonable means. 
Lochiel was not in any of their cases. He had all the temptations laid in his way 
that government could. The late Duke of Argyll, Duncan Forbes, the President, 
and the Justice Clerk, never gave over laying baits for him, though they knew his 
mind was as immovable as a mountain on that article, and since he came here he 
has not been left at ease. The Duke of Cumberland caused information that, if 
he applied in the simplest manner to him, he would never quit his father’s knees, 
until he had obtained his pardon and favour: this he disdained, or rather had a 
horror at. I need say no more; his own services and the voice of your Majesty’s 
enemies, speak loudly the loss. The Prince has very graciously interested himself 
in procuring the regiment Lochiel had for his eldest son, which his Royal Highness 
has charged Mr Lally to solicit for along with other officers. It is very unhappy 
that this Lally has been for some time heartily hated by the Minister. I am afraid 
his appearance will hurt the youth as well as the other affair he is charged with, 
but there is no help for it. The Prince was positive, and would not allow Sullivan 
to be employed in it, notwithstanding he had all along agented with the Court as 
the public affairs Lochiel had since his arrival here. All I can do is to go to Foun- 
tainbleau privately, and give what assistance I can for the support of that numerous 
afflicted family. Had I had the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of that Regiment, as your 
Majesty graciously inclined I should, and my deceased cousin [Lochiel] wished, 
above everything on this side of the water; this nomination could have met with no 
difficulty, because the king and the minister of war would have confided in me for 
conducting the regiment until Lochiel was of age to do it himself; but my being 
named to that or any other thing while his Royal Highness continues here and 
keeps Mr Kelly to advise him, is inconsistent with the duty and respect both 
Lochiel and I owed him, and either of us would have suffered anything rather than 
oppose his will in what regarded ourselves. . . . I am afraid that I shall not 
be able to continue the connexion and correspondence Lochiel and I had with the 
Highlands ; what was easy for us to have done while he lived and had a regiment, 
without putting your Majesty to any expense. 


To this letter the Chevalier replied from Rome, on the 3rd 
of December 1748, as follows :— 


I received last week yours of the 4th November, I had already heard of Lochiel’s 
death : it is a loss to the cause, and I am truly concerned for it ; if my recommenda- 
tion to the Court of France comes in time and has its effect, young Lochiel will have 
his father’s regiment, and on this and all other occasions I shall be always glad to 
shew him the great sense I retain of the merits of that family. . . . . i desire 
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Lochiel’s lady, his brother, and his son, may find here my condolence on their late 
loss, which I sincerely share with them. 


On the 16th of December 1748, Dr Archibald Cameron 
wrote to the Chevalier de St George, from Paris :— 


I, upon having the honour, for the first time of troubling your Majesty with a 
letter, or rather an apology for not writing sooner, to acquaint your Majesty that my 
brother Lochiel died on the 26th of October last of ten days’ sickness, at a time the 
most fatal and unlucky for his family and his clan it could have happened, having just 
completed his regiment at great expense and considerable exertions and upon the way 
of reaping the benefits of it towards the maintaining his wife and six children, and 
providing for some of his friends and dependents, who lost comfortable living to join 
him in the late desperate and unsuccessful struggle we had in behalf of His Royal 
Highness in Scotland, and for a little time in England ; but now, by his death, they 
are reduced to the miserable situation they were in before the King of France was 
pleased, through the application of His Royal Highness, to grant the regiment. Next 
day after my brother’s death I brought my nephew, of sixteen years of age, in order 
to lay him flat at His Majesty’s feet ; then, by His Majesty’s approbation, to present 
him to the King of France. Accordingly His Highness made application, and on the 
7th of November gave in a memorial asking the Regiment for my nephew, and if 
thought too young, that I, being at present Captain of Grenadiers, Commandant (in 
absence of the Lieutenant-Colonel), and his uncle, would manage the Regiment till he 
was of age, as I am resolved to attend and serve my brother’s children and my own, 
especially as that of Spain does not answer. I would have forwarded a letter I wrote 
more regular and more fully on the 12th of November, designed for your Majesty ; 
but rather than add in the least to your Majesty’s uneasiness by subjects of this kind, 
and thinking that the Court of France would determine the fate of the Regiment long 
ere now, I kept it from being sent, knowing His Royal Highness would be so good 
as acquaint your Majesty before the present situation of affairs would induce His 
Highness to leave Paris. All our corps, and all the remains of Lochiel’s family, are 
unanimously inclined to have my nephew, and Regiment if obtained, under my 
directions at present, as is my nephew himself. I beg your Majesty will give assist- 
ance towards it. 


On the 23rd of the same month, Dr Cameron wrote him 
again, urging similar reasons to those stated in his letter of the 
16th as above. 

On the 23rd of December 1748, John Cameron himself wrote 
to the Chevalier de St George in the following terms :— 


Mr Macgregor of Balhaldy was so good as to show me a paragraph of a letter 
from your Majesty this day. It gives me the greatest pleasure to find your Majesty 
has such a sense of the sufferings of the family I now represent and the death of my 
father, and could anything add to my loyalty and attachment to your Majesty’s royal 
cause, your seasonable interposition to the Court of France in my favour requires it. 
In principles of loyalty to your august family I was educated from my tenderest years, 
and in the same (through God’s assistance), I steadfastly purpose to live. And as 
my nonage doth make me incapable of rendering your Majesty’s service all the 
assistance that could be expected from me and my family, I have appointed Archibald, 


my uncle, curator and sole manager in all my affairs. I beg leave to inform your 
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Majesty the motives that induced me to this step, which are: he is my full uncle, so 
that I believe his sincerity to be unexceptionable. He also, from the Prince’s going 
to Scotland, was equally concerned with my father, and then got so much the heart of 
the clan I represent, that the cruelties committed on them by their barbarous enemies, 
would not deter them from cheerfully engaging in the royal cause at any time, if, 
during my minority, they should be commanded by him; to this step I have the 
unanimous consent of all my friends from Scotland, by express, upon hearing of 
my father’s death, and the officers of the Regiment. 


The Chevalier replied to these letters from Rome on the 
14th of January 1749, addressed to Dr Cameron :— 


I received, some days ago, your letters of the 16th December, and, since, that of 
the 23rd, with one from your nephew, Lochiel, of the same date. It is true I took a 
very particular share in the great loss you have lately made, being well acquainted 
with your brothers, and your family’s merit with me, and truly sensible of the many 
marks they: have given us of it, as I now am of the sentiments expressed in your 
letters. By what I lately heard I am afraid Lochiel’s regiment will be reformed, but 
in that case I understand that the officers will be still taken care of, and your nephew 
and his mother have pensions. I should be very sorry for this reform, neither do I 
see what I can well do to prevent it, after the very strong recommendation I had 
already made that the said regiment might be given to your nephew; but you may be 
sure that nothing that can depend upon me will ever be neglected which may tend to 
the advantage of your family, and of so many brave and honest gentlemen. This 
would be a very improper time to mention you to the Court of Spain, but some 
months hence I shall be able to recommend you to that Court, and in such a manner 
as I hope may succeed, if they are any wise disposed to favour you. The Duke [of 
York] takes very kindly of you the compliments you made him, and I have often 
heard him speak of you with much esteem and in the manner you deserve. I don’t 
write in particular to your nephew, since I could but repeat what I have here said, 
and to which I have nothing to add, but to assure you both of my constant regard 
and kindness. 


On the 27th of April 1753, John Cameron of Lochiel wrote 
to the Chevalier de St George, from Paris :— 

As your Majesty’s enemies have taken possession of my estate in Scotland, and 
since I have nothing to depend upon in that country till it pleases God to restore the 
Royal family, I have now no resource but to push my fortune in the French service. 
I have been a Captain since the year 1747, and am told, that, upon proper applica- 
tion, I might obtain a Colonel’s Brevet, especially as the recommendation His Royal 
Highness, the Prince of Wales, gave my father, has made our family and their suffer- 
ings known to them. If your Majesty would be graciously pleased to write in my 
favcur, I am hopeful it will have the desired effect. 

In 1759, John returned to Scotland, where his affable and 
obliging manner made him universally regarded and beloved. 
He died of a lingering illness at Edinburgh, in October 1762, 
unmarried. His next brother, James, having died before him, in 
1759, John was succeeded, as representative of the family, by his 
next surviving brother, 
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XXI. CHARLES CAMERON, third son of the “Gentle Lochiel.” 
He had a commission in the Old 7!Ist, or Fraser Highlanders, 
when it was first embodied, on which occasion he raised a Com- 
pany, numbering 120, of his clansmen. He obtained leases of 
parts of the forfeited family estates on easy terms from the 
Crown. When his regiment was ordered on foreign service, in 
1776, he was lying dangerously ill in London, but hearing that 
his clansmen objected to embark in Glasgow, where they were 
quartered, without him, he hastened north ; but on his arrival in 
that city he was pleased to find that the persuasive eloquence of 
Colonel Simon Fraser of Lovat, commander of the regiment, had 
the desired effect upon his men, in getting them to return to 
their duty, especially as Captain Charles Cameron of Fassiefern 
had been appointed to command them; but the exertion put 
forth on the journey from London to Glasgow was too much for 
his then delicate state of health, and he died a few weeks after, 
universally respected and lamented. He was received in Glas- 
gow, on his arrival, with great demonstration and enthusiasm, 
where it was generally believed that it was his father who pre- 
vented the city from being burnt and plundered in 1746, by the 
followers ‘of Prince Charles, on their return to the Highlands. 
Lochiel, in 1767, married Miss Marshall, with issue :-— 

1. Charles, born in 1768, and died young. 

. Donald, his father’s successor, born in 1769. 
. John, born in 1771. 

. Archibald, born in 1774. 

. Charles, born in 1776. 

6. Anne, born in 1773, and married Vaughan Foster, a 
Major in the army, with issue—a son, Charles Foster, married, 
with issue. 

Charles died in 1776, when he was succeeded by his eldest 
surviving son, 

XXII. DONALD CAMERON, a minor, seven years old, to 
whom the estates, previously vested in the Crown by Act of 
Pariiament, were restored subject to a fine of £3432, under the 
Act of General Indemnity, passed in 1784. This Lochiel built 
the Mansion-House of Achnacarry, early in the present century, 
after a design by Mr Gillespie, a distinguished architect. In Remin- 
iscences of my Life in the Highlands, by the late Joseph Mitchell, 
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C.E., Inverness, we find a description of a visit to Achnacarry in 
1837, in which he says :—‘*We went through the rooms. The 
house had been built some thirty-five years previously, and was 
all but finished when Lochiel’s father became disgusted with the 
place, left it, and never returned. We found that the plaster 
ornaments of the ceiling lay all that time on the floor ready to 
be fixed, and the doors of the rooms, of beautiful Highland pine, 
grown brown with age, leaned against the wall ready to be 
screwed on. They had remained in this position for thirty-five 
years. The present year [1837] Lochiel arranged to have the 
house completed, which has been done, and it is now a handsome 
residence worthy of the Chief. With his French training and 
education (he was then 54 or 55 years old) and his want of 
acquaintance with the old clan, and the customs of the country, 
it can easily be imagined how distasteful a Highland life must 
have been to him.” 

He married, on the 23rd of April 1795, Anne eldest daughter 
of the famous General, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, Baronet, of Tulli- 
body. She died on the 17th of September 1844. By her 
Lochiel had issue— 

1. Donald, his heir, born on the 25th of September 1796. 

2. Rev. Alexander Cameron, born in 1806, and educated 
in Edinburgh and Oxford Universities. He graduated B.A., 
in 1834, and, in the same year, was ordained clerk in Holy 
Orders. He married on the Ist September 1835, Charlotte, 
daughter of the Hon. and Very Reverend Edward Rice, D.D., 
Dean of Gloucester. She was raised to the rank of a Peer’s 
daughter on the succession of her brother, the Rev. Francis 
William Rice, in 1869, to the title of Baron Dynevor. Mr 
Cameron died in 1873, and his widow, the Hon. Charlotte 
Cameron, in 1882, leaving issue—(1) Ralph Abercrombie, who 
was born in 1839, and married in 1869, Charlotte Anne H. Yea, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Thompson, and grand-daughter of 
the late Sir William Walter Yea, Bart. of Pyrland Hall, Somer- 
set, with issue—Archibald Rice, born in 1870; John Ewen, born 
in 1874; Ralph Abercrombie, born in 1877; Eleonora Yea; and 
Christina Charlotte. (2) Edward Alexander, C.E., who, born in 
1843, married in 1873, Emma, daughter of the late Rev. Edward 
Bankes, of Soughton Hall, Flintshire, Canon of Gloucester and 
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Bristol, and of the Hon. Maria Bankes, sister of the late Baron 
Dynevor, without issue. (3) Anne Emily; (4) Catherine Charlotte. 

3. Mary Anne, who, on the 22nd of September 1864, married 
Lord John Hay, Rear-Admiral, R.N., C.B., third son of James, 
seventh Marquis of Tweeddale, without issue. She died on the 
30th of November 1850; and he on the 27th of August 1851. 

4. Matilda. 

Lochiel died in 1832, when he was succeeded by his eldest son. 

XXIII. DONALD CAMERON, a Captain in the Grenadier 
Guards. He was present at Waterloo; and he retired from the 
army in 1832. Of him Mr Mitchell says, that “unfortunately he 
was equally ignorant of the habits of Lochaber and its people” 
with his father, and that he “ was obliged from ill-health to reside 
in England, and the administration of his estates was entrusted 
to his relative, Sir Duncan Cameron, under whom Mr Andrew 
Belford, a writer in Inverness, acted as factor, Sir Duncan placing 
implicit confidence in his management. With a view to increas- 
ing the rental, Mr Belford followed the then prevalent custom of 
removing the people and converting the hill-sides of Loch-Arkaig 
into sheep-farms.” This Belford afterwards purchased the estate 
of Glenfintaig. “ From time immemorial eight or nine families 
had lived on this estate. They were a remarkably fine race, 
distinguished for good dispositions, great size, and athletic frames. 
‘The Dochenassie men,’ as they were called, were the beau-ideal 
of magnificent Highlanders. They had their cottages and arable 
crofts on the low ground near Loch-Lochy, and their sheep-farm 
was in common divided into nine parts, of which Mr Belford, 
when he purchased the estate, acquired one part. He granted 
these men leases of nine years, by which, according to the first 
Reform Act, he acquired nine votes in the County, and expected, 
no doubt, that the tenants would vote for him. Unfortunately 
at the first election the votes were found to be of no value, as Mr 
Belford, from his economical habits, omitted to have the leases 
stamped. By having a share of the sheep farm Mr Belford dis- 
covered that it was a very profitable concern, yielding about 
#100 per annum to each tenant, or £900 in all, which he thought 
he might as well secure to himself. Accordingly at the termina- 
tion of their leases, all these men got notice to remove, and were 
cleared off.” He retained the farm in his own hands, and in the 
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first winter of his occupancy, in 1852, he lost not less than 600 of 
his sheep in a severe snow-storm. 

On the 31st of July 1832, Lochiel married Lady Vere 
Catherine Louisa Hobart, daughter of the Hon. George Vere 
Hobart, sister of Augustus Edward sixth and present Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, and grand-daughter of Alexander MacLean, 
XIV., of Coll, by his wife Catharine, eldest daughter of Cameron 
of Glendesseray. By this lady Lochiel had issue— 

1. Donald, now of Lochiel, born on the 5th of April 1835. 

2. George Hampden, born October 1840; died on the 23rd 
of June 1874, unmarried. 

3. Anne Louisa, who died, unmarried,on the 24th of June 1864. 

4. Julia Vere, who married, on the 14th of June 1870, 
Colonel Hugh Mackenzie, Commandant, Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea, with issue—a son and daughter. 

5. Sibella Matilda, born in 1838, and married the Rev. Henry 
George John Veitch, eldest son of the Rev. William Douglas 
Veitch, of Eliock, Dumfries-shire, with issue—George Douglas, 
Vere Matilda Lisette, and Sybil Eleanor. 

6. Albinia Mary, born 1840, and died in 1861. 

Lochiel died on the 4th of January 1859, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son. 

XXIV. DONALD CAMERON, now of Lochiel, and M.P. for 
the County of Inverness since 1868. In 1883-84, he was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
Grievances of the Highland Crofters. He was educated at 
Harrow, and was subsequently in the Diplomatic Service, 
first as Attache to Lord Elgin’s Mission to China, in 1857, and 
afterwards to the Embassy at Berlin. From 1874 to 1880, he 
was Groom-in-waiting to the Queen. He is D.L. and J.P. for 
the County of Inverness, and D.L. for the County of Argyll. 
On the 9th of December 1875, he married Lady Margaret Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Walter, 5th Duke of Buccleuch, and 
7th of Queensferry, K.G., with issue— 

1. Donald Walter, his heir, born in 1876. 

2. Ewen Charles, born in 1878. 

3. Allan George, born in 1880. 


[The families of Glenevis, Callart, Erracht, Worcester, Fassifern, and their off- 
shoots, will be treated of at length in the separate work now being finished. An 
account of Dr Archibald Cameron, of the Forty-five, and his descendants, will Le 
given here, as well as in the separate work. ] 
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THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS. 


ON the evening of Thursday, roth of July, the first day of the 
Inverness Sheep and Wool Fair, the Thirteenth Annual Assembly 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, was held in the Music Hall, 
Union Street—Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Baronet, 
presiding, in the unavoidable absence of the Chief, Donald 
Cameron, Esq. of Lochiel, M.P., who was suffering from a severe 
attack of gout. The attendance of ladies and gentlemen was 
large, and the enthusiasm displayed show that the Gaelic cause 
is making rapid progress. - The well known Gaelic poetess, Mrs 
Mary Mackcllar, Bard of the Society, came all the way from 
Edinburgh to attend the meeting, and occupied a prominent 
place on the platform. Miss Watt acquitted herself with her 
usual success, and Miss Hutcheson did her part well. Mr Paul 
Fraser was fairly successful with “ Mnathan a’ Ghlinne” and other 
Gaelic songs, while Mr Hugh Fraser was scarcely up to his usual 
standard, there being more display than harmony in his per- 
formances. Nothing need be said of the others, but it may be 
stated generally, that there is much room for improvement in the 
Gaelic song department of future meetings. The disappearance 
of the Choir from recent Assemblies is a decided defect, and we 
trust to see it re-introduced on future occasions. There are 
many good Gaelic singers in our midst, if only they had sufficient 
confidence to present themselves, and every effort should be made 
to induce them to do so, and thus keep up the character of the 
annual entertainments of the Society. 

Captain Macra Chisholm of Glassburn, moved that, in the unavoidable absence 
of Lochiel, Chief of the Society, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie should take the chair, a 
proposal which was received with applause. The Chairman was supported on the 
platform by Mrs Mary Mackellar; Captain Chisholm of Glassburn; Mr Reginald Mac- 
leod, younger of Macleod; Rev. Gavin Lang, West Parish Church, Inverness; Rev. 
A. C. Macdonald, Queen Street Free Church, Inverness; Bailie Macbean; Alexander 
Mackenzie, editor of the Celtic Magazine; Mr Kenneth Macdonald, Town-Clerk; Mr 
Chisholm, Kingston, Canada; Captain Burgess, Gairloch; Mr H. G. Cameron Corbett, 
London; Mr Colin Chisholm, Namur Cottage, Inverness; Mr James Barron, editor of 
the Juverness Courier; Mr A. C. Mackenzie, Maryburgh; Mr Alexander Macbain, 
M.A., rector, Raining’s School; Mr Donald Davidson, solicitor; Mr Hugh Rose, do.; 
Mr Wm. Mackenzie, secretary to the Society, etc. While the audience was assembling, 
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excellent bagpipe music was supplied by a large band of pipers, composed of Pipe- 
Major Maclennan, of the 2nd Battalion the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders; Pipe- 
Major Ronald Mackenzie, of the 3rd Battalion Seaforth Highlanders; Pipe-Major D. 
Ferguson, Inverness Highland Rifle Volunteers, and other pipers from each of the three 
regiments. The platform was nicely decorated, two magnificent Scottish thistles 
being placed on either side of the entrance to it. The Chairman first asked Mr 
William Mackenzie, the Secretary, to read the letters of apology. 

Mr Mackenzie said he had yesterday a letter from Lochiel, stating that he was 
suffering from gout, and that it was possible he could not come North; but that he 
would make a special effort. On Wednesday night he had a telegram, intimating 
that Lochiel was worse, and that same afternoon he had received the following 
letter :— 

** Montague House, Whitehall, July 9, 1884. 

** DEAR S1R,—The hope which I expressed in my letter of yesterday has, I re- 
gret to say, not been realised, and this morning my foot is so painful that I can hardly 
put it to the ground; much less ought I to attempt to travel. You cannot on my be- 
half express too forcibly the extreme disappointment which my enforced absence from 
the anniversary meeting of the Gaelic Society causes me, while, if it be not presump- 
tuous to say so, the belief that this disappointment will be shared in by others, sensibly 
aggravates my own regret. It is certainly most unfortunate that of all weeks in the 
year I should be a prisoner during the present one, when business engagements, as 
well as the duty which I owe to the Gaelic Society, demanded my presence in Inverness. 
Trusting that my enforced absence may interfere as little as possible with the success 
of your meeting, I am, yours very faithfully, DONALD CAMERON.” 


Mr Mackenzie, continuing, said—On learning this, the Council of the Society in- 
structed him to communicate, by telegram, with Sir Kenneth Mackenzie—( Applause) 
and he had put the Society under another debt of gratitude to him by acceding to the 
request. (Applause.) Another gentleman, whom they hoped to be present, was 
Lord Dunmore ; but he, like Lochiel, was also suffering from gout-—(Laughter)—and 
unable to move freely about. Mr Macdonald of Skaebost was also intended to be 
present, but he telegraphed from Edinburgh as follows :—‘‘ Sorry I cannot be with 
you to-night, as I am laid up with gout. (Loud daughter.) I wish you a most plea- 
sant evening, which I am sure you will have with such a chief as Lochiel.” (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Letters of apology were also received from Mr Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P.; 
Cluny Macpherson of Cluny, C.B.; Sheriff Nicolson; Mr A. R. Mackenzie, yr. of 
Kintail; Professor Mackinnon, Rev. Roderick Morison, Kintail; Rev. A. D. Mackenzie, 
Kilmorack; Rev. L. Maclachlan, Glasgow; Mr Duncan Forbes of Culloden; Mr Angus 
Mackintosh of Holme; Mr John Mackay, C.E., Hereford; Captain D. P. Macdonald, 
of Fort-William ; Mr Clunas, Nairn ; and Captain O'Sullivan, Inverness. 

Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, who, on rising, was received with applause, said—Ladies 
and gentlemen,—You will see from the programme that the first item is an address by 
the Chief. Unfortunately, as you have heard, the Chief is not able to be present, and 
I am not able to give you an address, (Laughter.) But there is one thing that you 
will notice, and that is that the leading members of this Association belong to a highly 
respectable class, for they are all afflicted with a highly respectable complaint. 
(Laughter.) That complaint, however, though very respectable, is, I. am afraid, a 
very painful one, and one that is excessively exasperating under all circumstances, and 
particularly so when it prevents people from fulfilling engagements of a social nature, 
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such as that of this evening is. And as Lochiel cannot be here to-night, I am sure 
you will sympathise with him in his unfortunate position, and will give expression to 
that feeling at the close of the programme. (Applause.) Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
I have been summoned here to-night by telegraph, but I must confess I have nothing 
particular to say. Politics are properly forbidden. It does seem rather hard on one 
who reads the papers, and sees nothing in them but politics, to find that he is not per- 
mitted to touch upon what he sees and hears daily. (Laughter.) But this is alto. 
gether a literary society, though I am afraid the literary duties are being mostly 
deputed to Mr Mackenzie, and I think we are very fortunate in having so energetic 
and able a secretary as he has proved himself tobe. (Applause.) I think the Society 
recognises that the greater part of the papers in our Transactions comes from his pen, 
I remember when I had the honour of presiding at the annual dinner a year and a 
half ago, I made certain suggestions to the members of this Association as to subjects 
which they might take up or read papers upon for our Transactions. I confess myself 
that I felt incompetent, or had sufficient excuse to do nothing myself, but I was 
anxious that some one else should do something. I suggested that somebody might 
read an account of how our Highland regiments were raised. Since that time very 
nteresting evidence came out during the Crofter Commission as to how our Highland 
regiments were raised, and we were also told in that connection that Highland pro- 
prietors were then more tyrannical than those of the present day, even objectionable 
as proprietors to-day are supposed to be. (Laughter.) Another subject has lately 
occurred tome. I think it would be very interesting if any member of this Associa- 
tion, and there are a great many here to-night from all parts of the country, would 
take up and publish a treatise upon Highland surnames. There are a number of 
curious English names in the West which do not correspond with the Gaelic names, 
For instance, there is the name of Livingstone, which is translated as Mac-an-leigh. 
I cannot myself understand what the connection between these two names is. 
There are a great many similar translations. We have the surnames of Brown, Smith, 
and Grey. I am told Brown is called Mac-’il/le-dhuinn, and Grey Mac-’iile-ghlais. 
This is an interesting subject, and I think it would be very desirable that some facts 
regarding it should be put on record. (Applause.) Now, the efforts of this Associa- 
tion have always been directed to get Gaelic introduced into our Highland schools, 
and those of you who have takemtan interest in the report of the Crofter Commission 
will have seen that the Commissioners have recommended legislation pretty much on 
the lines suggested by this Society. (Applause.) Whether anything will come of it, 
I cannot say. But I think there is one way in which the Society might still doa 
great deal of good with reference to this question of teaching .Gaelic in schools. 
There is undoubtedly great difficulty in getting Gaelic-speaking teachers for our Higa- 
land schools. Gaelic-speaking teachers are ambitious like other teachers. The best 
men go where the best salaries are to be got, and the best salaries are not always to be 
found on the West Coast. At all events it would require an unusual amoun of public 
spirit to give salaries on the West Coast which would enable them to secure the 
services of the best men. At the same time, it is eminently desirable that the best 
Gaelic-speaking teachers should hold positions in Gaelic-speaking districts: and I 
think that this Society should bring its influence to bear on Highland School Boards 
in this respect. (Applause.) It is surely ridiculous to suppose that a man who can- 
not understand the children, and whom the children cannot understand, could be able 
to impart anything like a real education to these children. (Applause.) I do not 
mean to say that there are not high class men who have not a knowledge of Gaelic 
and who are able to do wonders; but there are teachers who discover that the children 
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are stupid, because they do not understand the children, and the children do not 
understand them. It seems to me that, in these circumstances, it is not at all remarkable 
that the teacher should think that he found the children stupid. (Applause.) Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am not here prepared with an address, and I feel somewhat 
in the position of that unfortunate minister who did not know much Gaelic, and of 
whom our friend, the Rev. Mr Mackenzie, of Kilmorack, told us a story at the meet- 
ing when this Society was inaugurated. That unfortunate clergyman had great 
difficulty in getting up his sermon, and when it was got up it was not very edifying 
tothe people. (Laughter.) His Gaelic was limited, and after preaching a quarter- 
of-an-hour, he wound up by saying—‘*Tha mi cinnteach gu bheil sibhse sgith 
dhiomsa, agus tha mise seachd sgith dhibhse.” ‘‘ I am sure you are tired of me, 
and I am ‘seven times tired of you.” (Laughter and applause.) As this meeting is 
one for amusement, and as there is an entertainment before you, I will say no more, 
but I hope that any weariness you may have felt during the last few minutes will 
speedily pass away. (Loud applause.) 

The first part of the programme having been finished, Captain Chisholm of 
Glassburn, entertained the audience during the usual interval by excellent Highland 
airs on the bagpipes, after which 

Mr Colin Chisholm introduced the second part of the programme, in a short 
Gaelic address, well received, as follows:—A Phriomh a’ chomuinn so, a bhaintigh- 
earnan, agus a dhaoin-uaisle, is duilich leam innseadh dhuibh nach ’eil e air chomas 
do’n phears-eaglais a bha dol a thoirt oraid Ghaidhlig dhuinn a bhi an so an nochd. 
Na ’m biodh e air tighinn bu chinnteach dhuinn toileachdainn agus soillearachdainn 
fhaighinn. An coimeas do’n duine urramach sin cha’n ’eil mise ach mar dhamh an ceo, 
no mar fhear na aonar ann am bata air bharr nan tonn agus e gun stiuir, gun seol, gun 
ramh, gun taoman. A bharrachd air so, cha d’fhuair mi ach fios piobaire ; agus air 
an aobhar sin na gabhaibh iongantas ged nach ’eil mo chruit air dheagh ghleusadh, oir 
cha robh duil agam ri mo bheul fhosgladh aig a’ choinneamh so. Coma co dhiubh, 
eadar dheoin a’s ain-deoin, dh’aontaich mi. Ach, aon ni, cha chum mi fada sibh. Ma 
bheir sibh eisdeachd fad naoi no deich a mhionaidean domh, innsidh mi mo bheachd 
dhuibh air na comhairlean baigheil priseil a thug Ard-theachdairean na Ban-righ 
dhuinn mu sgoilean Gaidhealtachd agus Eileanan na h-Alba. Anns a’ chiad dol sios 
tha na daoine glice, coguiseach so a’ sealtainn air an trom dhlighe a tha ri phaidheadh 
ann an cuid de na sgoilean Gaidhealach mar eallach a tha tuileadh’s trom ri ghiulan. 
Ann an cuid de ’n Eilean Leoghasach tha cain agus cis nan sgoilean a’ tighinn gu sia 
tasdain agus ochd sgillinn’s a’ phunnd Shasunnach. Anns na h-Earradh tha a’ chis 
da thasdan agus ochd sgillinn, agus ann an Uidhist-a chinna-tuath tri tasdain ’s a’ 
phunnd Shasunnach. Agus cha ’n ann is na h-eileanan uile tha an t-olc ; tha da sgire 
dheug eadar tir-mor Siorrachd Inbhirnis, Siorrachd Rois, agus Eilean Shealtainn 
anns am beil dlighe nan sgoilean a’ dol thairis air da thasdan’s a’ phunnd Shasunnach. 
Tha a leithid so de dh-ana-caitheamh nar—tha e buileach nar, an uaira chuimhnicheas 
simn gur ann aig daoine nach ’eil ro chomasach tha a’ chuid mhor dheth ri 
phaidheadh. Tha Ard-theachdairean na Ban-righ (ma tha Gaidhlig air Commissioners 
cha chuala mise i) tha iad a’ faicinn mar an ceudna nach ’eil aig cloinn luchd-labhairt 
na Gaidhlig ach fior dhroch ceartas anns na sgoilean air son am beil iad a paidheadh 
cho daor. Air an aobhar sin tha iad a’ toirt am barrail gu saor, soilleir dhuinn air 
gach seol agus gach doigh a bu choir a leantuinn a so suas gu lan cheartas a bhuil- 
eachadh air sgoilearan na Gaidhlig. Am meas nam ficheadan de dhoighean caomhail 
anns am bheil iad a soillearachdainn an durachd do’n sgoilear Ghaidhlig tha iad gun 
agadh, gun fhiaradh, a’ comhairleachadh gu’m biodh e air a chur air an aon ruith ri 
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sgoilear na Greugais agus na Laidinn. Tha a nis os cionn ceud bliadhna bho’n thug 
sgoilear ainmeil aig nach robh mor bhaigh ris a’ Ghaidhealtachd a bharail mu’n 
amaideachd a bha ann a bhi a’ sparradh na Beurla nach robh iad a’ tuigsinn, a dheoin 
no dh-ain-deoin, air an oigridh Ghaidhealaich. Mar tha fios agaibh tha cuid de ng 
sgoilearan so a’ cosnadh suim mhaith airgid ’s a’ bhliadhna air son chanainean 
coigreach, mar tha Fraingis agus Greugais; agus c’arson nach biodh a’ cheart 
chothrom air a thoirt do’n Ghaidhlig? Agus so gu seachd sonraichte an uair a chi 
sinn gu’n do dh-fhaisg na h-Eirionnaich an t-sochair so as a’ Pharlamaid air an son 
fhein. Agus tha fhios againn gu bheil a’ Ghaidhlig airidh air. Nach d’thuirt fear 
de ard luchd-teagaisg Abar-eadhain o chionn ghoirid gu’n robh a’ Ghaidhlig na 
cainnt sgriobhte deich linntean m’ an deachaidh facal Beurla a chur riamh air paipear, 
Is e coire sluagh na duthcha a bhios ann, ma ta, mur cruadhaich iad air a’ Pharlamaid 
gu lan cheartas fhaighinn dha’n sliochd. A dh’aon fhacal, ged bhiodh muinntir na 
Gaidhealtachd a’ taghadh riaghailtean gu sgoilearan math a dheanamh dhe’n cuid 
cloinne cha b’urrainn daibh raghainn na b’fhearr a dheanamh na bhi lan leigte 
ri deagh chomhairlean Ard-theachdairean na Ban-righ. Mar is luaithe a chuirear 
an gniomh iad is ann is cliuitiche a bhitheas e do’n Ghaidhealtachd agus is buannachd- 
aile dha ’n Rioghachd gu leir. Mr Chisholm concluded amid loud cheering. 


The programme was gone through as follows:— 


Part I.—Address, the Chairman. Oran Gailig, ‘‘ Mo run gach la,” Mr Hugh 
Fraser. Scotch Song, ‘‘ The Cameron Men,” Miss Watt. Oran Gailig, ‘‘ Mnathan 
a’ Ghlinne” (by request), Mr Paul Fraser. Oran Gailig, ‘‘ Mo run geal dileas, ”Miss 
Hutcheson. Scotch song, ‘‘My Nannie’s awa’,” Mr C. C. Macdonald. Dance, 
‘* Highland Fling,” Oganaich Ghaidhealach. 

Part II.—Gaelic address, Mr Colin Chisholm. Song, ‘‘ The Old Brigade,” Mr 
Paul Fraser. Oran Gailig, ‘‘Thug mi gaol do’n Fhear Bhan,” Miss Hutcheson, 
Dance, ‘* Gillie Callum,” Oganach Gaidhealach. Scotch song, ‘‘Tam Glen,” Miss 
Watt. Oran Gailig, ‘‘ Theid i leam,” Mr Paul Fraser, Dance, ‘‘ Reel o’ Tulloch,” 
Oganaich Ghaidhealach. Oran Gailig, ‘‘ Na ’m Bithinn na m’ Bhard,” Mr Hugh 
Fraser. Votes of thanks to the Chairman and performers, Reginald Macleod, younger 
of Macleod. 

In moving the vote of thanks, Mr Reginald Macleod, who was received with ap- 
plause, said—I am very sorry to have to appear in the place of your old and most 
esteemed member, Mr Lachlan Macdonald of Skaebost. (Cheers.) I am afraid we 
received the news of his illness with more merriment than was right or becoming, but 
since the malady is more unpleasant than dangerous, we were affected with something 
like amusement on hearing that Lochiel, Lord Dunmore, and Mr Macdonald of Skae- 
bost were all ill with the gout. I am sure we are all equally sorry that they are un- 
able to be present to-night, and we earnestly wish for their speedy recovery from their 
temporary illness. I myself am not sorry that Mr Macdonald is absent, because it 
enables me to move a vote of thanks to Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, who has occupied the 
chair with so much satisfaction. (Applause.) I suppose Sir Kenneth Mackenzie and 
I will have the honour of addressing a good many audiences within the next twelve 
months, and I hope that we shall have a great many votes of thanks, but I am equally 
certain we shall not have the opportunity of giving a vote of thanks to one another. 
Therefore, I take this opportunity, as the only one that is likely to occur, and I hope 
we shall often meet in future, and always be friends in whatever kind of meeting we 
may happen to find ourselves. (Applause.) I believe such a meeting as this cannot 
possibly fail to have a very effective and favourable result upon the objects of this 
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Society. It has been a large and enthusiastic meeting, and every Highlander must 
desire that this grand old language, which I most unhappily must confess not having 
been taught so thoroughly to understand as I should like —that this language should 
live, and live with an increased interest among our people. I believe, if we take care 
simply that nothing is done in our schools or otherwise to make the use of our Gaelic 
language awkward or inconvenient, it will never die, because it is the language of 
home, the language of the affections, and the language of childhood, and therefore it 
must remain with us. I hope all in the Highlands who use English will put it on as 
they put on their greatcoats (Laughter)—that when they go to the markets to do 
business, or go to the South, they may then talk English. I am very anxious that the 
Gaelic language should remain with our Highland people — the language which will be 
their daily possession and their daily interest, and in which they exchange their daily 
thoughts. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Ifa people lose their language, they lose one 
of the greatest and most important bonds of union, and I am sure that in the case of a 
great people like the Gaelic race, if they lose their language, we shall lose from the 
world one of the most interesting and one of the most competent languages which ever 
existed in this island. (Applause.) I trust, however, that that will never be—that 
each and all of us will do our utmost to encourage the teaching of the language both 
in our elementary schools and otherwise, so that there will always be people com- 
petent to teach our youth. (Applause.) He concluded by moving a vote of thanks 
to Sir Kenneth and the performers. (Applause.) 

Sir Kenneth, who was received with cheers, said—On the part of the performers 
and myself I beg to return you my best thanks for the kind reception you have given 
us. In the early part of the evening there were one or two things which I ought to 
have referred to. With reference to the appeal made by Mr Colin Chisholm as to a 
grant of tos. being paid in Ireland to those children who are properly taught the 
native language, I may say that attention was directed to this subject in the Report of 
the Crofter Commission. Iam told that Mr Fraser-Mackintosh has given notice that 
he will next Monday night ask Mr Mundella in the House of Commons whether the 
privilege granted in Ireland will be granted to the Highlands of Scotland.* (Ap- 
plause.) I ought also to have referred to the Gaelic literature, which is every year 
spreading—for we are constantly receiving fresh publications in Gaelic. The other 
day I received a volume of Gaelic poems by Mr John Campbell, Ledaig, which, I 


* The following is the notice given by Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P., in the House 
of Commons, and referred to by Sir Kenneth Mackenzie : 


To ask the Vice-President of the Committee of Council, with reference to his 
statement that the Department was not bound to teach Gaelic, thereby directly 
traversing the Report of the Crofters’ Commissioners on the point, whether it is the 
case that, in the national schools in Ireland, the Irish language has been placed on 
the list of special subjects, or, as it is termed, extra branches, with a results fee of 10s 
attached; and if so, why a different rule is presently followed, and apparently meant 
to be perpetuated, in those parts of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland where 
Gaelic is the mother tongue. 


To this question Mr Mundella replied—I do not know to what statement the hon. 
gentleman refers, but it is true that the Irish National Board gives a grant for the 
teaching of the Irish language, but no grant has ever been made under the English or 
Scotch Codes for the teaching of Gaelic or Welsh. But the Irish Board admits that 
all the evidence is against placing the teaching on the list of extra subjects, and I 
have been making inquiries as to the best means of familiarising the Gaelic-speaking 
population with English. As to the desirability of providing teachers who can speak 
Gaelic, with the object of the better instructing in English of the Gaelic-speaking 
children, the question will be fully considered before the new Code is issued, 
(Hear, hear.) 
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regret to say, I have not yet been able to go into, but the very publication of which is 
n itself a subject of interest. It is quite unpardonable that I should have omitted to 
mention that the Bard of this Society, Mrs Mary Mackellar, has been chosen by her 
Majesty to translate into Gaelic the last volume of her journal in the Highlands. (Loud 
applause.) It is said that the Highlanders are not generally great readers of books ; 
but I am sure this volume will be read with the greatest interest and avidity. If there 
is one thing more remarkable than another that came under my notice as a member of 
the Commission, it was the simple faith that the West Highlanders seemed to put in 
the Queen. They seemed to think of the Queen both as a noble lady of great private 
worth and as a lady who had great sympathy for her Highland subjects. If she had 
the land, they believed all their wrongs would be redressed. They have the mest im- 
plicit confidence in her, and I have no doubt that they will take the greatest possible 
interest in this book when it is published in their own language. (Applause.) In 
conclusion, Sir Kenneth asked the audience to testify their appreciation of Lochiel’s 
desire to attend the gathering. (Loud applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 

Miss Watt’s rendering of ‘‘ The March of the Cameron Men,” was deservedly 
received with enthusiasm, and she was very heartily encored. The Highland dancing 
and the bagpipe music was a characteristic feature of the gathering, all the performers 
being first prizemen or gold medalists. Miss J. B. Mackenzie, Church Street, ably 
presided at the pianoforte. 

It may be mentioned that the grand pianoforte used on the occasion was supplied 
from Messrs Marr & Co.’s Music Saloons, Bridge Street; that the magnificent thistles 
which decorated the platform were kindly sent by Councillor Alexander Ross ; and 
that the tartan plaids which decked the platform were supplied by Messrs A. Mac- 
bean & Sons, Union Street. 





In this connection it will be appropriate to give the following Gaelic song, com- 
posed by Mrs Mary Mackellar to Sir Kenneth Mackenzie of Gairloch, Baronet :— 


ORAN 
DO’N RIDIRE COINNEACH MAC-COINNICH, TRIATH GHEARRLOCH, 
Le Marri Nic-EALAIR. 


So deoch slaint’ a’ Ghaidheil ghasda, 

Do ’m bu dualach a bhi gaisgeil, 

Ard cheann-feadhna de Shiol Eachuinn, 
Leis ’m bu chleachdadh a bhi mdr. 


Mile failte air an uasal 
Do ’m math a thig feile cuaiche, 
Sporran a bhios tric ga fhuasgladh, 
Leis an laimh nach cruaidh mu ’n or. 
So deoch-slaint’, etc. 


Gaidheal uasal de Shiol Choinnich, 
Fine d’ am bu dual bhi loinneil ; 
Chuidicheadh an Righ ’s gach oidhirp, 
*S cha bhiodh coir’ aca le ’n deoin. 
So deoch-slaint’, ete. 
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Naile ’s mo run an t-armunn, 
Sliochd nan sonn d’ an dual bhi’n Gearrloch, 
Sealgairean nam fuar-bheann arda, 
Rachadh dan air damh na croic’. 
So deoch-slaint’, etc. 


Cridhe fialaidh ’n com na feile, 
A shiubhladh an fhrith gu h-eutrom ; 
’S binne na na h eoin ’s a’ cheitein 
Uirghioll speiseil do bheoil. 
So deoch-slaint’, etc. 


Cairid islean, cairid uaislean, 
Cairid dileas thu do’n tuath-cheath’rn ; 
Ris an diobrach cha bhiodh gruaim ort, 
’S tha thu suairce anns gach doigh. 
So deoch-slaint’, etc. 


Tha thw carthannach a’s caoimhneil, 
Tha do shuilean mar na daoimein ; 
Do ghuth ciuin mar bhinn-ghuth maighdinn, 
Bheireadh aoibhneas le a ceol. 
So deoch-slaint’, etc. 


Baintighearn’ aillidh tha ri d’ ghualainn, 
Liomh an t-sioda air a cuailean, 
Bian mar eiteag gheal nan cuaintean, 
’S a da ghruaidh air dhath an rois. 
So deoch-slaint’, etc. 


Dorsan ibhri ’n cuirtean sirist, 
Bho ’n tigeadh am manran milis ; 
’S aoibhneach mi gur leat na bilean 
Bho ’m faigh thu gun sireadh pog. 
So deoch-slaint’, etc. 


Slat an coill i, ’s cha b’ i chrionach, 
’S i’s gach doigh d’ a fine dileas, 
Sliochd nan Caimbeulach neo-chiosnaicht’ 
A bha ’n “‘ Ile ghlas an fheoir.” 
So deoch-slaint’, etc. 


Saoghal fada ’m beatha shuaimhnich, 

Guidhidh mi do ’n armunn uasal, 

‘S gu ’m bu fada beo ri ‘ghualainn 
Baintighearna a’ chuailein oir ! 


So deoch slaint’ a’ Ghaidheil ghasda, 
Do ’m bu dualach a bhi gaisgeil, 

Ard cheann-feadhna de Shiol Eachuina, 
Leis ’m, bu chleachdadh a bhi mdr. 
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THE PROFESSOR BLACKIE TESTIMONIAL. 


AS our readers are aware, a proposal, originated in the Celtic 
Magazine, to present Professor Blackie with a Testimonial in re- 
cognition of his services to Highlanders, and to the country 
generally, in the establishment of the Celtic Chair, is now before 
the country ; and we have pleasure in giving in this issue a first 
list of subscribers to the fund. The Celtic Chair, through the 
untiring zeal of Professor Blackie, is an accomplished fact, and 
for some time back its learned occupant, Professor Mackinnon, 
has been discharging the duties of his office. The Chair will be 
a valuable institution ; and the services of its founder deserve to 
be specially acknowledged by lovers of our native land generally, 
but especially by Highlanders. We would respectfully urge all 
Highlanders and friends of the Celts, their language and literature, 
to intimate their subscriptions without delay to 
The Honorary Treasurer of the fund, Mr CHARLES FRASER- 
MACKINTOSH, M.P., Lochardill House, Inverness, or to Mr 
William Mackenzie (Secretary of the Gaelic Society of Inver- 
ness), 5 Drummond Street, Inverness, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. 
All subscriptions will be acknowledged in the Ce/tic Magazine 
The following is a list of subscriptions already intimated :-— 
Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, Esq. of Drummond, M.P.._... iui £10 10 
John Mackay, Esq., C.E., Hereford... = we 10 
Lachlan Macdonald, Esq. ‘of Skaebost ... os sn ss 10 
G. J. Campbell, Esq., solicitor, Inverness ‘is we “7 5 
The Right Hon. The Earl of Breadalbane oe ”- 
Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart. 
The Chisholm, Erchless Castle 
Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, G.C. B. 
Cluny Macpherson of Cluny Macpherson, C.B. -. 
D. Mackinnon, Esq., M.A., Professor of the Celtic Languages and 
Literature, Edinburgh a . 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq., Editor of the Celtic Magazine 
Sheriff Nicolson, Kirkcudbright i 
Duncan Maclaren, Esq., Newington, House, Edinburgh 
H. C. Macandrew, Esq., Provost of Inverness 
D. C. Macdonald, Esq solicitor, Aberdeen a 
A. V. Smith Sligo, Esq., Inzievar, Dunfermline ... 
Bailie Mackay, Inverness Z mi iia 
D. Mackay, Esq., Reay Villa, Liberton 
Archd. A. Chisholm, Esq., P.F., Lochmaddy 
Ewen Maclean, Esq., Lochmaddy ase , 
Colin Chisholm, Esq., Namur Cottage, Inverness 
Alex. Macbain, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Scot., Inverness 


Major Colin Mackenzie, 49 Pall Mall, London 
Bailie Macdonald, Aberdeen 
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John Cran, Esq., Kirkton, Inverness... me am £ 
John Macdonald, Esq., The Exchange, Inverness 

William Mackay, Esq., solicitor, Inverness 

Dr F. M. Mackenzie, Inverness 

Councillor W. G. Stuart, Inverness = ; 

Kenneth Macdonald, Esq., town-clerk, Inverness e 
The Right Rev. Angus Macdonald, Bishop of Argyle and the Isles ... 
Very Rev. Canon Bourke, Claremorris, Mayo “a 
Rev. Gustavus Aird, F.C. Manse, Creich ie 

John Mackenzie, Esq., Auchenstewart, Wishaw ... 

James Macdonald, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh 

James Fraser, Esq., C. E., Inverness ‘to 

Wm. Murray, Esq., Athole Bank, Hamilton, Canada 

Mr Thomas Ross, Woodside, Aberdeen 
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HISTORIC SCENES IN GLENDOCHART. 
By COIR-AN-T-SITH. 


<= $9 


ABOUT twelve months ago I was on a visit to Strathfillan, and 
while being conveyed to Auchtertyre by Mr Currie of the Tyn- 
drum Hotel, he pointed out a small field on the Achariach side 
of the river and remarked, “That field is called Dail-nan- 
Geoichein.” I felt intensely interested in the name, which 
sounded so like that of the two brothers who attacked King 
Robert Bruce when he lost the famous brooch of Lorn, and I 
resolved to have the place examined. John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, in his History, calls the men “ Macthoiks,” 
and Dr Marshall, of Coupar-Angus, in his “ Historic Scenes of 
Perthshire,” calls them “ Mac-Keoch,” but adds that the conflict 
took place on the side of Loch-Dochart. 

Examination of the locality has strongly convinced me that 
the conflict could not have taken place at the side of Loch- 
Dochart, because Loch-Dochart is seven miles east of Dail-nan- 
Geoichein, and the retreat of Bruce from Dail-Righ, the King’s 
Field, can be traced up the Glen of Achariach or Glenducharig, 
and down Glen-Falloch to Loch-Lomond ; whereas, had the King 
and his party been driven so far down Glen-Dochart he would 
then have been within the territory of another enemy, the 
Macnab ; and to return in the face of Lorn and his forces to the 
Glen of Achariach was an impossibility. 

Modern historians may not have found any other “ lochan ” 
in Glen-Dochart to correspond with the description given by 
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Barbour ; but the “lochan” is there nevertheless, and its situa- 
tion is in perfect keeping with the description given by the ancient 
historian. 

My belief that the name, Dail-nan-Geoichein, was given to 
the field in memory of the “men” who there fell in conflict with 
Bruce, has been confirmed by a comparison of the place with the 
description given by Barbour. He relates that Bruce was defend- 
ing the rear of his retreating army when he was attacked, “in a 
narrow place between the loch-side and the brae.” The Loch— 
Lochan-nan-arm—has a very steep brae on the south side, and is 
only two or three hundred yards from Dail-nan-Geoichein. The 
name of the Loch iteelf goes far to prove that the field took its 
name from the event. It is recorded that Bruce with his small 
party was retreating from Dail-Righ, and that wf the hill. Tra- 
dition says that, to enable them to be more fleet of foot, and to 
prevent their arms falling into the hands of the enemy, they 
threw them into.the Loch ; hence the name Lochan-nan-arm, 
the Lake of the Arms. This lake is situated at so high an ele- 
vation that very little labour would be required to drain it dry. 
If this were done, and even a portion of the arms recovered, they 
would form an interesting treasure for the Museum of the Anti- 
quarian Society. 

If it was the case that the heroes who attacked Bruce fell at 
the spot indicated, and that the Lord of Lorn himself was an eye- 
witness to the scene, it is by no means likely that he would have 
allowed their bodies to be put intoa moss bink ; he would rather 
have given orders to have them carried away and laid in such 
soil as our ancestors invariably selected for the repose of their 
departed friends ; moreover, he would also have given instructions 
for the erection of a memorial stone or stones to mark the spot. 

And this is no mere conjecture. Being recently in conver- 
sation with Mr Duncan Maclean, a native of Glenlochy, now a 
citizen of Glasgow, he informed me that when a boy he was at 
school at Clachan, and afterwards shepherd on the farm of 
Achariach. He well remembers that at that time there stood in 
the field of Dail-nan-Geoichein obelisks, one of which was as tall 
as a man, the others not high above the ground. About forty-five 
years ago the farm of Achariach was tenanted by a Hugh 
Christie. In making improvements, it seems, he removed the 
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obelisks and put them in the bank of the river to prevent its 
encroaching on the field. The field, my informant said, was laid 
out in five or six divisions, and the obelisks were near the top, at 
the part farthest from the river, and in a line with the gate, west- 
ward. The existence of these obelisks at that time ought to be 
made known to Lord Breadalbane. Their removal by Hugh 
Christie must have taken place before the late Glenfalloch 
became proprietor ; and it is not by any means likely that the 
present Lord Breadalbane ever heard of their having been so 
recently in the field. 

Being desirous of completely establishing the truth of my 
friend’s statement, I recently paid a personal visit to Strathfillan 
along with Mr Duncan Maclean. We were joined by an aged 
native, Mr John Macintyre from Achadh-nan-Tuiridhean (the 
Field of Lamentations), and by Mr Angus Fletcher. We pro- 
ceededjto examine the field, and were shown the spot where the 
monuments had stood. Thereafter we examined the river bank 
where we found two of these old monumental stones, which were 
identified by Mr Duncan Maclean, but the largest of the three could 
not be seen ; it may have been broken up in removal. We next 
visited the Lake, Lochan-nan-arm, and having with us Barbour’s 
history of King Robert the Bruce, we were quite satisfied that 
the description of the scene given by the historian is in perfect 
keeping with the appearance of the place, as well as confirmed 
by the ancient nomenclature. The ford in the river, a short way 
down, has also its legend, viz.:—That on the retreat of Bruce’s 
party from the battle-field (Dail-Righ), and while they were 
crossing the River Dochart, the piper was killed in the ford by an 
arrow from one of Lorn’s men, and the ford, Ath-Chonachar 
(Conachar’s-ford) perpetuates his memory—Conachar being the 
name of the unfortunate piper. 

Some very peculiar marks are still visible on the steep sides 
of a number of knolls in the vicinity of Lochan-nan-arm, all of 
them facing the east, as if they had been used as some kind of 
trench or breast-work for defence. It would be interesting to 
have the opinion of an experienced military officer on this point, 
who could indicate the probable position of both parties before 
and after the conflict. 

This is altogether an interesting district of the Highlands for 
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the antiquary, as the old names still identify the places, and pre- 
serve in the language of the Celtic race the most astonishing and 
unmistakable traces of the career of King Robert the Bruce 
after the lapse of 578 years. 

There is, for example, the old priory of St Fillan, and the 
graveyard in which, on one of the tombstones, the marks of the 
bell of St Fillan were distinctly visible, it having stood in the 
same position for this long period of time. On this stone, a few 
years ago, a tracing of the shape of a bell could be seen, but the 
stone has now unfortunately been removed. This bell, like the 
crozier, has its history. It was taken to Scone to be used at the 
crowning of King James the Fourth, in the year 1488. There is 
still an entry in the Lord Treasurer’s Accounts of 18s. having 
been made “till a man who brought St Fillan’s bell at the king’s 
commands.” 

We inquired for the Clachan (the Stones), a circle of stand- 
ing stones once used by the Druids as a place of worship, but we 
failed to find it. 'Wewere, however, shown the ruins of a circular 
building near the bridge which crosses the stream that divides 
the lands of Clachan from Auchtertyre. This circular ruin (or 
mod), is believed to be the seat of a court of justice, as we read 
in the Transactions of the Antiquarian Society,” vol xii, page 
157—“The record of the court of Glendochart, held at Kindrochat 
(bridge-end), 9th February, 1468, when Lady Glenorchy de- 
manded from John M‘Molcalum M‘Gregor the rents of Cor- 
rheynan, to which John replied, that he held his lands from Deor 
de-Messer, and was not liable for rents to her ladyship.” This 
circle if it was not the court referred to, is in sight and within a 
short distance of the Gallow-hill where, on my first visit to Strath- 
fillan, I saw the remains of the old gallows—a block of mountain 
pine that was then much decayed, but it has now entirely disap- 
peared. 

There is no district in the Highlands that I have visited of 
which the scenery is so intensely interesting as the historic scenery 
of Strathfillan. While standing on a heathery knowe close by 
Lochan-nan-arm, the spectator is within a few yards of the spot 
where King Robert delivered himself from the grasp of “ those 
fellows-faes three,” as they are called by Barbour the historian ; 
men who were sworn to slay the king or perish in the attempt; 
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and close by is the spot where these men are supposed to have 
been laid in the earth. Near at hand is also the knoll where 
stood the Lord of Lorn when he rebuked the Baron Macnaughton 
for expressing his admiration of the king when laying his 
“fellows-faes” prostrate on the heath. A short way eastward is 
the ford where fell the piper of King Robert. This ford was at 
amore recent period used by the renowned Rob Roy, when in 
the garb of a beggar he carried across a party of Englishmen, for 
which he received a few coins, and acted as a guide to them on 
their way to Crianlarich, where they were stripped of their arms 
by the “dreadnought” Clan Gregor. Full in view, and within 
the distance of one mile, is the ruin of the Priory of Strathfillan, 
once an extensive pile of buildings where the Gospel of Truth was 
first taught to the native races by the venerable Saint Fillan, who 
left his blessing on the waters of the river, at a spot which pil- 
grims from distant parts continued for a thousand years to visit, 
to get bathed in the holy pools for the cure of some real or sup- 
posed ailments. Nearer still is the battle-field of Dail-Righ, to 
the east of which are the knolls on which were posted the sentinels 
of King Robert the night before the battle. The name of these 
knolls still commemorates the event, viz.:—Uchd-an-Righ-fhaire, 
or the Knoll of the King’s watchers. 

Within a few yards of these can be seen the circle, supposed 
to be the seat of the Court, where the claims of Lady Glenorchy 
and John Malcolm Macgregor to the lands of Coryhenan were 
settled, February goth, 1468. 

Close to the holy pools, on the lands of Auchariach, may 
be seen the place of execution, where criminals stood in full 
view of the gallows, while on their trial at the court or mdd of 
by-gone days. About one mile to the west is Ari-Mhor, where, 
according to tradition, the King’s party passed the first night 
after the defeat of Dail-Righ, and the King slept in a goat-hut 
without the luxury of either bed or bedclothes.* To the east, 
rises the massy crest of Benmore, towering above its neighbour 





* On getting up the following morning, the King was so pleased and surprised 
at finding his dress none the worse, nor requiring the use of the brush, he proclaimed 
that goats would have for ever free pasture. In the recollection of men still living 
there were large flocks of goats in Glen-Dochart, which were never charged for pas- 
turing, even if straying on a neighbour’s lands, while sheep and cattle were always 
driven away if they crossed the march boundary. 
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mountains ; and to the west is the still higher Benluie, with its 
chasms full of the winter’s snow, bidding defiance alike to tor- 
rents of rain, and to summer sunshine. 

To the north, and full in view, as if threatening to invade 
cloud-land, towers majestically the never-to-be-forgotten Beinn- 
dorain, rendered classic by the poetry of the celebrated Donnacha- 
Ban-Macintyre, whose song in praise of the Beinn must continue 
to be a gem of the poetic gift while a remnant remains of the 
native race, and so long as our indestructible Gaelic continues 
to be the language of song. 








A LEGEND OF ARDNAMURCHAN. 





SEVERAL hundred years ago a wild and licentious Norwegian 
Prince, named Muchdragan, took possession of the district of 
Ardnamurchan, in Argyllshire, and very soon made himself a 
terror to all the inhabitants. He brought along with him many 
strange and barbarous customs of his own land, which the un- 
fortunate natives were forced for a time to endure in silence. 
One of the latter was a man known as “ Eoghainn Cleireach,” who 
had lately married a very beautiful young woman. Unfortunately 
for them, she had attracted the notice of Muchdragan. Accord- 
ingly, one day Eoghainn received notice that the Prince was 
coming at an early date to visit his house, and such a message 
usually implied a warning to the husband to be out of the way. 
Eoghainn at once understood the terrible meaning of the mes- 
sage, and apprised his wife of their danger. She soon set her 
mind to work to find some means of escape from the dishonour 
which threatened them. At last she unfolded a plan to her hus- 
band, which promised not only escape but revenge, and no time 
was lost in putting it into execution. Eoghainn procured a 
cassock or long shirt, which his wife cut up into several pieces, 
and sewed together again in such a loose manner as only to re- 
tain the proper shape of the garment. Early on the morning 
of the day which Muchdragan had appointed for his visit, 
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Eoghainn donned his cassock, and conveyed his wife and child 
in a boat to the south side of Benheand, where he bade them 
remain until his return. He then set off to meet Muchdragan, 
armed only with a huge battle-axe. When he had reached the 
north side of Benheand, he caught sight of the Norseman and his 
followers resting at the base of the hill. Creeping cautiously 
towards them, he launched his battle-axe with unerring aim at 
Muchdragan’s head, and instantly fled up a hollow in the face of 
the hill, closely pursued by the murdered Prince’s followers. 
About half-way up, the foremost of his pursuers overtook him ; 
but here his cassock stood him in good stead, for the Norseman, 
seizing hold of the tail of the garment, the piece came away in 
his hand, and the unlucky fellow rolled helplessly to the bottom 
of the hill. Several more shared the same fate,and as Eoghainn 
reached the summit of the hill and sped down the southern slope 
the last of his pursuers were floundering down the opposite side 
holding on to the final remnant of Eoghainn’s cassock. Eoghainn 
reached the bottom of the hill in safety, and leaping into the boat 
with his wife and child, he sailed away without casting anchor 
until he reached Islay, where he received protection. 

The hollow in the hill up which Eoghainn fled is still known 
as “Glac-na-toiridh,” the “hollow of the pursuit”; and the hill 
itself is known as “ Beinn-na-hurchrach,” the Hill of the cast or 
throw. A cairn marks the spot where the Norse Prince fell, and 
is still called “Carn Mbhucdragain.” 

H. R. M. 





“THE HISTORY OF THE HIGHLAND 
CLEARANCES.” 





MR HENRY GEORGE, in the Nineteenth Century for July, makes 
minced meat of the article which appeared in a recent number of 
the same publication, from the pen of the Duke of Argyll, en- 
titled “ The Prophet of San Francisco.” The completeness of 
the reply will, no doubt, account for the fact that, while the milk 
and water production of his Grace was reproduced in whole or in 
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part by the Scottish press, the reply has been almost entirely 
ignored. Mr George, in concluding his lucid and powerful 
paper, makes the following reference to Mackenzie’s History of 
the Highland Clearances :— 


“ Besides the essays and journals referred to by the Duke of 
Argyll, there is another publication which any one wishing to be 
informed on the subject may read with advantage, though not 
with pleasure. It is entitled Highland Clearances, and is pub- 
lished in Inverness by A. Mackenzie [A. & W. Mackenzie.] 
There is nothing in savage life more cold-bloodedly atrocious 
than the warfare here recorded as carried on against the clansmen 
of those who were their hereditary proprietors. The burning of 
houses, the ejection of old and young, the tearing down of shelters 
put up to protect women with child and tender infants from the 
bitter night blast, the threats of similar treatment against all who 
should give them hospitality, the forcing of poor helpless creatures 
into emigrant ships, which carried them to strange lands and 
among a strange people of whose tongue they were utterly 
ignorant, to die, in many cases, like rotten sheep or to be reduced 
to utter degradation. An animating scene, truly! Great dis- 
tricts once peopled with a race—rude, it may be, and slavish to 
their chiefs—but still a race of manly virtues, brave, kind, and 
hospitable—now tenanted by sheep or cattle, by grouse or deer! 
No one can read of the atrocities perpetrated upon the Scottish 
people, during what is called the ‘improvement of the High- 
lands,’ without feeling something like utter contempt for men who, 
like lions abroad, were such sheep at home that they suffered 
these outrages without striking a blow, even if an ineffectual one. 
But the explanation of this recalls a lower depth in the ‘ seduction 
to iniquity.’ The reason of the tame submission of the Highland 
people to outrages which should have moved the most timid is 
to be found in the prostitution of their religion. The Highland 
people are a deeply religious people, and during these evictions 
their preachers preached to them that their trials were the visita- 
tions of the Almighty, and must be submitted to under the 
penalty of eternal damnation.” 


BOYD’S VISITORS’ GUIDE TO OBAN, BY ‘“ STRAVAIGER.”— Visitors 
to Oban should not neglect to furnish themselves with this useful little book. It con- 
tains pleasantly written descriptions of seven walks in the vicinity of the town, any of 
which can be easily accomplished in one day. The walks are carefully described, and 
the visitor who is guided by this book can hardly goastray. Its pages are agreeably 
varied with scraps of poetry and legend, enlivened now and then by touches of humour, 
The tables of local church and train services, and post-office arrangements at the end 
will be found exceedingly useful. It is published in a cheap and handy form, and 
ought to be possessed by every one who visits or intends to visit Oban. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS. 





DRILLING THE MACDONALDS. 


WHILE the Highlanders were being marshalled to arms for 
the defence of our common country, companies of them might be 
seen here and there at drill, or as they called it themselves aig 
an ekercy! English then was not so common as it is now, and 
the Gaelic instructions in the use of arms have formed the theme 
of many a ludicrous story since. Here is a specimen of calling 
the roll. The company consisted aimost entirely of Macdonalds, 
and there was some difficulty in distinguishing the different men 
from each other. They were thus known by certain cognomens. 
No doubt the recorded version is exaggerated ; but it is not im- 
probable, and it is curious :— 


Serjeant (bawling at the top of his voice)—* Donald Mac- 
donald, Mor? (No answer, the man being absent.) I see you’re 
there, so you’re right not to speak to nobody in the ranks. 
Donald Macdonald, Ruadh?” “Here.” “Ay, you're always 
here when nobody wants you. Donald Macdonald, Fada? (No 
answer.) Oh, decent, modest lad, you’re always here, though 
like a good sodger, as you are, you seldom say nothing about it. 
Donald Macdonald, Cluasan mora? (No answer.) I hear you, 
but you might speak a little louder for all that. Donald Mac- 
donald, Ordag?” “Here” “If you’re here this morning, it’s no 
likely you'll be here to-morrow morning; I'll shust mark you 
down absent; so let that stand for that. Donald Macdonald, 
Casan mora?” “Here.” “Qh, tamorst! you said that yester- 
day ; but wha saw’t you? You're always here if we take your 
own word for it. Donald Macdonald, Odhar? “Here” (ina 
loud voice). “If you was not known for a big liar, I would be- 
lieve you ; but you’ve a bad habit, my lad, of always crying 
‘Here’ whether you’re here or no, and till you give up your bad 
habit I’ll shust always mark you down absent for your impudence. 
It’s all for your own good, so you need not cast down your brows, 
but shust be thankful that I don’t stop your loaf too, and then 
you wad maybe have to thank your own souple tongue for a sair 
back and a toom belly. Attention, noo, lads, and let every man 
turn his eyes to the Serjeant.” 


THE OLD FRASER HIGHLANDERS. 

Simon Lord Lovat lost his head for his conduct in the ’45, 

and his son Simon was exiled, and the estates forfeited. In 1757 
Pitt, however, induced George II. to grant a commission to 
young Lovat to raise a regiment among his clan on his forfeited 
estates in Inverness-shire. In no time he found himself 
at the head of 800 men from the Lovat estate, and 600 
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more from the neighbouring gentlemen’s estates, whose sons 
received commissions. They were forthwith sent to America, 
with young Simon Fraser as their Colonel. On the voyage 
across they were being daily drilled on board the vessel, 
Before their landing an incident occurred which deserves to be 
rehearsed. One of those who had enlisted was Iain Buidhe Mar, 
from Innsemhuilt in Glenstrath-farrar, a noted deer-stalker, and a 
crack shot of his time. As the vessel was nearing land, some on 
board observed a Frenchman, and, believing him to be a spy, 
exclaimed, “ Seall ris an t-slaoightire!” Iain Buidhe Mor, who 
was at hand, replied, “Oh, mac an Diabhuil, ciod e ’n gnothach 
a th’aige bhi ’gabhail beachd oirnne,” and no sooner did he utter 
these words than he raised his “ Brown Bess,” and, aiming de- 
liberately, fired, and the poor Frenchman was in an instant rolling 
down the face of the hill a lifeless corpse. General Fraser, on 
hearing the shot, was at once at hand to see what was wrong, 
and, having ascertained the fact, addressed the Innsemhuilt man 
in a paternal sort of a way, “O, Iain, Iain, cuimhnich fekerey. 
Na dean a leithid gu brath.”. “ An Diabhul ekercy no.ekercy ach 
ekercy an fheidh,” replied Iain Buidhe Mor, “far am faic mise 
fear de na biastan bidh mo pheilear troimh chorp.” At the close 
of the American war, then in progress, this regiment was dis- 
banded, and many of its officers were allowed to settle in Canada. 
These officers and men were the progenitors of the Frasers in 
Canada, who have now formed themselves into what is called the 
new clan Fraser, and elected one John*Fraser de Berry to be their 
chief. This new chief, I am informed, is such an enthusiastic 
seanachaidh that he traces his own family history back toa period 
216 years before the birth of Christ !—W27//iam Mackenzie in the 
“ Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness.” 


POEMS. By JOHN CAMPBELL, Ledaig. Edinburgh: Maclachan & Stewart. 1884. 
Any one who has seen what the hand of Nature has done for Ledaig, and what Mr 
John Campbell has done to improve and beautify his own corner of it, will not 
wonder that such a lovely environment should conduce to the development of 
the faculty of poetry and song. Mr John Campbell has been favourably known as 
a successful writer of Gaelic songs for many years, and the present tasteful little 
volume is a collection of a number of his most popular effusions. Mr Campbell has 
a copious vocabulary of very choice Gaelic, and the gift of rhythmical and musical 
expression. The reader will recognise several well-known songs in the volume, 
which have been rendered popular alike by their intrinsic excellence, and by being 
honoured with the touch of the deft hand of Professor Blackie, who early recognised 
the talent and unceasing industry of the Ledaig bard, and translated some of his 
productions into his own racy English. Among the best songs in the volume are 
‘* Is toigh leam a’ Ghaidhealtachd,” ‘‘ Naile, ’s i mo ghaolsa ’n Ribhinn,” ‘‘ Gille mo 
luaidh,” and ‘‘ Tuireadh Seana Mhaighdinn.” While the letterpress and binding of 
the book are all that the most fastidious could wish, we are sorry to remark that the 
pleasure of its perusal will be seriously marred by the carelessness of the proof- 
correctors ; nor do we consider the portrait of the poet, which forms the frontispiece, 
at all a good likeness or a creditable work of art. In spite, however, of these blem- 
ishes, the book will be enjoyed very cordially by lovers of Highland song, and will be 
cherished as a pleasing souvenir of one of the best and warmest-hearted of High- 
landers, 
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